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a en 
Boox I. 
CHAPTER VII. THE CATHEDRAL. 


Tne next morning was a Sunday morning, a 
day when the flaming grocers’ shops abdicated. 
On that day St. Alans became ecclesiastical, was 
given over to a sort of spiritual sense as marked 
by chapters, and deans, and canons, and became 
wholly cathedral. The shops were closed, the 
White Hart languished. Nature streamed by 
various alleys to the cathedral. Of this morning, 
when Mr. Tillotson turned away from his bed- 
stead— which seemed to nod awfully as the 
room shook—and looked out of window, it was a 
bright day, and the street seemed gay enough. 
On a “dead” door—for there are dead doors as 
well as walls—he saw some posters with a bold 
notice about a Neglected Mariners’ Aid Society, 
for whose exhausted funds the dean, Doctor 
Ridley, the brother to Lord Rooksby, was to 
appeal at the cathedral. 

Before he had done breakfast, Mr. Tilney had 
walked in, with his stick. “ Looked in early,” 
said he. “Knew you were an early riser, by 
instinct. Have always been one myself, and 
so, suppose, shall be, sir, until they carry old 
Dick Tilney over yonder, and put him to bed.” 
He made a flourish with his stick towards the 
quarter of the compass where the eathedral lay. 
“We are deadly lively to-day, though. Little 
to be done. No business, of course. And yet, 
what cam you say? One day in the week only, to 
the Creator. When you come to think of it,” 
said Mr. Tilney, apologising for the Sunday, 
“it’s not somuch. I don’t grudge it. By the 
way, Ridley preaches to-day—Lord Rooksby’s 
brother, you know—poor drawler, between 
you and me. God bless me, when I think of 
the Chapel Royal, with Lord Henry Grey, who 
was dean, and I sitting on the bench with the 
Dook—as near as I am to you—ah, that was 
something like a service! Between you and me, 
this is a hole-and-corner of a place, religion and 
everything.” 

“You spoke rather favourably of it last night,” 
said Mr. Tillotson. 

“Perhaps I did,” said the other—“ most 





likely did. It’s an ill bird, you know—I was not 
then speaking with you in confidence, you know. 
But it is a frightful place for a man that knows 
better. The men are dreadful ‘ cads,’ and only 
for the poor girls, whom I am sparing no expense 
to polish, ’'d cut and run to-morrow. It’s not 
fit for a gentleman to live in.” 

““Wouldn’t you take something?” said Mr. 
Tillotson, looking at the breakfast-things. 

“No. Oh,” said Mr. Tilney, irresolutely, “ it 
would be far too early. No, no—better not.” 
(This was a sort of ellipsis, the omitted part 
referring to brown sherry.) “ Now let us go.” 

He put his arm through Mr. Tillotson’s, and 
led him down the streets. They got to the 
common, and there, by daylight and by sunlight, 
Mr. Tillotson saw the long and uneven row 
of detached houses, each a bit of architec- 
ture in its way, where the finer ecclesiastical 
society had dwelt splendidly a hundred years 
ago. They did well enough now for small 
canons. On the other side was the great 
cathedral, to which lines of people were con- 
verging across the common like the lines on an 
English flag. 

“We'll call at the house,” said Mr. Tilney, 
knowingly, “and we can all go together, you 
know. Do you know, I like this worshipping of 
our Maker in common,” he added, taking the 
horizon in with a flourish; “it makes me feel 
like—the Vicar of Wakefield. One day in the 
week is all that is asked from us—not more— 
and it ain’t much, Tillotson.” These remarks 
were again all made as if Mr. Tillotson were 
urging the abrogation of the Sabbath. ‘‘ Here 
is the house. Here we are.” 

It would seem that one of “ the girls’ ” duties 
was to take life generally in “ parties,” and to 
“make up parties” for such things. Nothing 
could be enjoyed heartily without some com- 
bination; if a military one, all the happier. 
Thus the cathedral service became subject to the 
same law, and Messrs. Still and Spring of the 
garrison had been pressed and enjoined, and 
almost compelled, to perform their Sunday 
worship under these conditions. These gentle- 
men were already in attendance. Younghusband, 
as his friends said, without any reserve, had 
“fought shy.” 

The “girls” were in their sacred toilette, the 
most effective and splendid of their whole series. 
For the others might be addressed to concert 
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spectators and the persons who came to hear the 
band: but the cathedral gathered all ages, sexes, 
and conditions. It was best, therefore, and only 
respectful, to be as effective as possible. Their 
father put it better and more forcibly still, when 
he said: “We put on our fine clothes for you 
and me—for the lord-lieutenant of the county, or 
for the general of the district—and shall we not 
put them on for the Maker of all?” And with 
his stick Mr. Tilney pointed towards the ceiling, 
in the direction of an upper room. : 

They went to the cathedral along a little cross 
path in a sort of procession, two and two, each 
lady with a gentleman. Mr. Tillotson was to 
have walked with Mrs. Tilney, but by some ac- 
cident that lady was a little late, and he found 
himself beside the golden-haired girl of the 
house. As she walked, the sunlight that tipped 
the hands of the clock high up on the cathedral, 
revelled in the golden foliage of her hair. This 
was pale and yet rich gold. It was a feast for 
the eye. 

The shrill speeches of the other girls, whom 
the continual humour of Mr. Spring and Mr. 
Still were causing to “ die” every moment, were 
borne back to them. 

“They seem to enjoy life so much,” said Mr. 
Tillotson ; “ they are alway laughing.” 

The girl answered him very softly. “They 
like life,” she said, “and they like laughing.” 

“ You do not laugh guite so much,” he said. 
* Forgive my saying so.” 

* And yet I don’t see why I should not. They 
all tell me I should be very grateful and happy.” 

“It is easy to tell our friends that,” said he, 
reflectively. “Ihave plenty of kind well-mean- 
ing people who keep reminding me that I ought 
to be happy.” 

* But ought you not?” she said. 
that you are rich !” 

* Rich, of course !’? he said, a little bitterly ; 
“that is the Elixir that is to cure us of every- 
thing. I think I should better bear what I have 
to bear, if I were poor.” 

She was growing curious—perhaps interested. 
** You speak,” she said, “as if some great trial 
had visited you. I hope not heavier than the 
common sort. Forgive me for speaking of it, 
but even last night I thought I saw-——” 

Why not?” said he. “Though I know you 
but for a short time, I can see that ycuask from 
no idle curiosity.” 

“No, indeed !” 

Mr. Tilney walked all this time on the grass, 
attached to no one specially, but as the general 
parent and guardian of all—under the favour of a 
beneficent Creator. He passed Mr. Tillotson. 
* Ah, Tillotson! Cathedral—you see!” 

It was scarcely possible to avoid seeing this 
ereat monument, as it stood right in front. To 
him Mr. Tillotson smiled an answer; to Miss 
Millwood he said: 

“My mother and my father were alive about 
eight or ten years ago. They were the ‘best of 
parents :’ not according to the hackneyed form 


“Papa says 





by which every parent is the best of his kind, 
but they would have died for me, as I believe I 
would have died forthem. But I was young and 
foolish—zicked, rather; and one day I found 
they had left me—for ever.” He stopped and 
put his hand to his eyes. ‘Now you may see,” 
he said, in a moment, “‘in what way I must look 
on life.” 

In a gentler voice, trembling with sympathy : 
“Oh, I am so sorry—I did not mean, indeed—I 
feel for you—I,” she said, sadly, “have had my 
miseries too. Ah, you cannot guess. The only 
thing left to me, is, to look back to a child- 
hood that seems like a dream. One morn- 
ing I awoke, and it was all over. Ever since, it 
seems like a succession of dark winter days. 
Father and mother gone! But I have no right. 
to repine.” 

Full of sympathy, which was growing in him 
more and more every moment, Mr. Tillotson 
listened eagerly for more. He did not listen 
eagerly to much during his life. “Go on,” he 
said. “Ah, do go on, Miss Millwood. Tell me 
more, and if——” 

Mr. Tilney was beside them. “That Ross, of 
course, not here. I suppose hard at work with 
a short pipe in his mouth at this very moment. 
Well, Tillotson, I respect a man that keeps up 
all the established decencies of life. I do indeed, 
No matter: here we are.” 

He removed his hat and strode on in front of 
the rest, what with his height and stick, looking 
like a social drum-major. As they came under 
the porch, the organ, touched by Edward Bliss, 
Mus. Doc., Oxon., was rolling and eddying in 
great billows up and down the huge hall ; the air 
was trembling and quivering; the great pedals 
were booming and buzzing up in the clouds. 
The ladies stole away towards what seemed 
the back huge wardrobes and cupboards where 
giants kept their linen, but which was the un- 
avoidable effect of that enclosure which gives 
the true effect to a cathedral by reducing it to a 
convenient size. While the ladies took their 
gentlemen to the choir, Mr. Tilney whispered his 
friend softly to “come round.” They had five 
minutes yet. 

Mr. Tilney stopped a moment and drew back 
his friend. ‘ Look up,” he said, “and take it all 
in; thrones, dominations, and the rest of them, 
what are they to this? ‘his endures ; ¢hey pass 
away, and where are you! By the way,” said Mr. 
Tilney, suddenly changing the subject, “there 
are the Tophams. Look, Tillotson ; that London- 
built carriage. Most remarkable people. His 
brother is the Right Honourable Henry Topham 
—one of the secretaries. And there, you see, they 
come here to service, like any of us. And I de- 
clare to Heaven, Tillotson, I have seen Aim, that 
overworked minister, kneeling in one of the stalls 
with a Prayer-book in his hand, and listening to 
one of the common canons here, preaching in his 
tun. There they come. Jf you like, I'll intro- 
duce you?” 

The Tophams had alighted from their carriage, 
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and were crossing the little enclosure to the 
porch. Doctor Topham strode at the head of his 
family. He was one of the terrible powers of 
the place; wore a white tie, like the clergymen 
of the place ; but was only a layman, an ecclesi- 
astical lawyer, vicar-general to the bishop — 
surrogate, and what not—in short, a pompous 
sour-looking pluralist of immense influence in 
the place, from his relation to the secretary. 

He was very tall and pompous, and carried 
his umbrella on his shoulder, as a dragoon would 
his sabre. He walked in advance of his family, 
and seemed to approach the door of the cathe- 
dral as if it were the door of hisown house. Mr. 
Tilney waited for him a little nervously. “ How 
d’ye do, Tilney?” said the great man, without 
stopping. “They’ve not begun inside, I sup- 
pose ?” 

Mr. Tilney was greatly gratified by this cordial 
notice. “A very proud man,” said he, looking 
after him; “can do what he likes with the 
government! He is coming to dine with us.” 

Mr. Tillotson went round the cold black area, 
looking up when he was bidden in the direction 
of the stick, and to the right, aad to the right and 
the left, when he was invited to dothat. But he 
had seen many foreign cathedrals of reputation 
and of equal size—seen them glowing with colour, 
and decoration, and warmth, and crowded from 
the grand door at the bottom of the nave up to 
the darker far end, where there was the white 
cloud and indistinct white figures. This, of 


course, could not have been where there were 
backs of monsters’ clothes-presses blocking up 


the view. But he now saw, instead, the neat 
marble tablets let into the wall to the memory of 
the Treasurer of the County, with the stone 
sideboard erected by the sorrowing militia oflicers 
to their captain, and various marble ottomans 
strewn about, among which the old knight, 
shining like black bronze from the polish of time, 
lying on his back, with his hands joined in the 
old way, looked sadly out of place. And presently 
he heard Dr. Bliss roaring and rumbling, but a 
faint smothered and suppressed Dr. Bliss, en- 
closed fast, and playing into an enclosure of 
wardrobes. 

Now, was Mr. Tillotson led devoutly and softly 
into the pew where the family knelt, and placed 
kneeling upon a hassock, and had a heavy book 
thrust into his hand, without having even the 
place found for him. Heads turned round, also 
bonnets on the heads, to see who the Tilneys 
had got with them, besides the officers regularly 
secured, and who were more or less a drug. The 
ladies and gentlemen of the town sat in tiers in 
the oak stalls, and many a gay bonnet lay humor- 
ously beside a “ begging gritlin.” 

Now, came in the procession, with the angelic 
boys, the choristers, florid, ascetic, and seraphic, 
all which shapes of expression were discovered 
in bass, tenor, and counter-tenor faces. They all 
scattered to their places with arcsigned look, as 
if they were professionally holy men. Then the 
service set in, and then the sermon. 


CHAPTER VIII, AFTER THE DEAN’S SERMON. 

As Lord Rooksby’s brother came in for his 
three-quarters of an hour, the sun poured down 
with unusual splendour, and swept across the 
stalls where the Tilney family sat. Mr. Tillotson 
saw that Mr. Tilney was asleep, with a fallen jaw, 
and long gaunt nose; and this moment of fatal 
unconsciousness betrayed to him Mr. Tilney’s 
real age. The “girls” were wakeful: perhaps 
studying a row of bonnet-backs on the tier below 
them. But, at the very end, the sunlight fell upon 
a patch of gold almost as gorgeous as the old 
transparent yellows in the panes high up in the 
windows—that yellow hair which rested on the 
pale white forehead, and soft composed devo- 
tional face, which, with eyes cast down, was 
accepting the dry ramblings of the confessor 
who was brother to Lord Rooksby, as if he were 
St. Augustine or Fénelon. 

Mr. Tillotson’s devotion was not warm, and 
often and often his eyes travelled profanely to 
that “ Madonna” face, and his thoughts travelled 
fast and speculated on it with a strange and a 
fond interest. Looking back through the cold 
November days of our life, we stop at some such 
sunny Sunday mornings as these, when our 
thoughts were as festive as the day—a Christmas 
or an Easter—and were travelling from mere 
buoyancy far away outside the walls of church 
or cathedral. 

But now Miss Augusta, stooping across her 
neighbour, was whispering to Mr. Tillotson that 
Dr. Fugle, the tenor, was going to begin the 
“ Anthem ;” and Dr. Bliss, having securely got 
in his mainsail from the storm, was piping most 
softly and ravishingly. And Mr. Tillotson saw 
just opposite to him, at the other side, a round 
pink face with enormous whiskers, which was 
now singing out of a little hole at the corner of 
its mouth, but the face was kept up towards the 
groining of the roof, and the eyes had a soft and 
languishing air, as if they were cherubim’s eyes. 
So that Doctor Fugle, as he chanted that his 
* soul panteth,” seemed to be rapt and to have 
soared away ecstatically. The sisters looked over 
at Mr. Tiliotson in delight, for this was one of 
Fugle’s best; though, in truth, the seraphim 
was a rather old seraphim, and he supplied the 
absence of the higher notes by skilful declamation. 
Then Doctor Bliss “let go” the ropes and blocks, 
and the winds rose again, and all the canons, 
save the bass canons who ground their organs 
in an earthly way, were seen celestially rapt, 
chanting with resignation, with all their eyes 
upturned to heaven. And then came Bliss again, 
and the seraphic tenor canons went out languidly 
in procession, quite indifferent to life after this 
taste of heavenly communing, and the congrega- 
tion broke up with alacrity, and poured out of 
the cathedral. 

The family procession, too, came out, with the 
gentlemen. The ladies were very voluble. “Did 
you ever hear anything like Doctor Fugle? Such 
an exquisite voice! At that part where he said, 
| ‘ pan—teth—panteth,’ I could have cried.” 
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“Tt was fine,” said their father, using his stick 
with feeling. ‘ I like this sort of thing. 1 do, 
now. I feel better for it afterwards. During 
all the week we may have done this, that, and 
tother. God Almighty knows I don’t set up for 
a saint—never did, and never shall. I hate your 
canting fellows. But when I am sitting there, 
in that old place, of a Sunday morning, with all 
of us round, worshipping our common Maker, I 
feel the better for it—all the better for it.” 

He certainly did feel better, or ought to feel 
so, considering what Mr. Tillotson had seen of 
him during the sermon. 

“Why couldn’t he cut it shorter?” said Mr. 
Spring, irreverently ;—“ the man that preached.” 

“Lord Rooksby’s brother,” interposed Mr. 
Tilney, softly, as a sort of caution, and looking 
round. 

Miss Augusta, laughing and blushing, and 
saying “ Oh” very often, said he was “dreadful,” 
and “shocking,” and, she feared, “ wicked.” 

Looking back, Mr. Tillotson saw the third 
girl following by herself. She seemed to him to 
be the gentle Cinderella of the family. In a 
moment he had dropped behind to join her: a 
step that did not attract much notice then, as 
Major Canby, whose arrival had been reported 
yesterday, was just met with and stopped onthe 
highway. During the voluble and almost voci- 
ferous greetings that welcomed this officer’s 
return, Mr. Tillotson was speaking to Miss 
Millwood. 

**T watched you during that very long sermon,” 
he said. “You were rapt in the dean’s elo- 
quence.” 

*T don’t know,” she answered. “I think not. 
Tam afraid not. I was thinking of many other 
things, I am afraid.” 

Her face had lighted up as he approached her. 
Perhaps she felt that here was a friend who 
inclined kindly towards her, in this family where 
she had relations but no friends. 

* But you cannot have much to think of,” he 
said, “at your age, in this retired and picturesque 
place, which is one of the quiet streets of the 


* Ah, you cannot tell,” she said, sadly and sig- 
nificantly. 

Up came Mr. Tilney. 
“mind you dine with us! 
Canby, and one or two more have promised to 


“Tillotson,” he said, 
Doctor Topham, 


come, in the kindest way. Only a joint, I give 
you warning; but done well, my friend. I’ll 
guarantee you that. And prime meat, too. 
Choose my own, and market for myself. No, no, 
no. No excuse, my friend.” 

They were close to the house now, and saw 
Mr. Ross leaning against the gate, smoking his 
short pipe. He watched them narrowly as they 
came up. ° 

“Here are the holy ones come home to the 
heathen,” he said. ‘“ What a time you have 
been! Do you know, I have been waiting here 
- so long?” This he seemed to speak to 

a. 





“Tt had been really better, Ross, if you had 
been with us at the cathedral,” said Mr. Tilney— 
“far better; really, on Sunday, one day in the 
week only—where we had an excellent practical 
sermon from Doctor Ridley——” 

“Let him prose away till he is sick,” said 
Ensign Ross, “for those who choose to go and 
hear him. I want to speak to you, Ada.” And 
with an imperious nod he summoned her over to 
one side. After the nod came a kind of insolent 
glance at Mr. Tillotson. 

They were still at the gate. Mr. Tilney explain- 
ing, as it were, mysteriously to Mr. Tillotson : 
“Rather ill-conditioned, you see, but we bear 
with him. He is greatly to be pitied. He is 
always in and out of the house, like a dog, a 
tame dog, sir. Brought up with the girls, you 
know.” , 

“T think,” Mr. Tillotson said, looking over a 
little anxiously to where Mr, Ross was showing 
Ada a letter, “he likes Miss Millwood, does he 
not ?” 

“Perhaps so. Cousins, you know. I dare say 
he has thought of them all round. Augusta for 
a month, then her sister, then that—er—girl Ada. 
Bless you, not one of them would look at him, 
not even that Ada there. ‘The man’s next door to 
a pauper.” 

“ But if he should win his lawsuit ?” 

Ah!” said the other, grimly, “then I dare 
say, Augusta—there’s no knowing.” 

“Why not Miss Millwood ?” 

“Oh, out of the question. As for poor Ada, 
she has other things to think of. I don’t know 
what we shall do with her. What to put 
her to.” 

Put her to?” said Mr. Tillotson, in astonish- 
ment. 

“She must do—er—something, you see. 
Augusta and her sister have portions left 
them by their good aunt, but she——I don’t 
know what we can do with her, really. But as 
for Ross there, if she has any feeling at all 
in the matter, she dislikes the man, and no 
wonder.” 

Then Mr. Tilney dwelt (with his stick) on the 
praises and charms of his own regular daughters, 
he said, who had portions. Their great charm 
was the love of home, and taste for domestic 
pursuits, never caring, he said, to go outside the 
door. 

Mr. Tillotson got away from him, back to the 
White Hart, under solemn pledges to return at 
seven o’clock and “cut his mutton.” From 
its windows he ruminated gloomily on the 
dull streets, which, though clean, looked forlorn 
and wretched. “ Why did I promise to go to 
this man?” he thought. “I have no business 
with him, or with such company. I am wholly 
out of place there.” So he was, indeed. “This 
poor place, too, is not the place for business, 
I can see that with a glance. They are the 
dead alive here—much as I am myself. I think 
I will write to Mr. Tilney, and excuse myself 
by a headache, and go up to-morrow night.” 
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But he did not write, and he postponed the 
second resolution altogether. He would see about 
it, he thought. He then went out into the Sunday 
town, and wandered here and there listlessly, 
but kept carefully away from the cathedral, 
where, if found, he knew he would be led away to 
hear Doctor Fugle once more. The whole place 
seemed a hundred years behind. The provincial 
look was on it like a blight. 


CHAPTER IX. IN THE DINING-ROOM. 

By seven he was at Mr. Tilney’s again. That 
gentleman was in what he pleasantly called his 
“marriage garment.” Messrs. Canby and Still 
were there, with Ensign Ross, who, Mr. Tilney 
almost insinuated, had asked himself. He was 
looking absently and impatiently out of window. 
Mr. Tillotson, perhaps, understood his position 
perfectly, as that of a sensitive, impetuous, proud 
young man, without the means to purchase tole- 
rance for his pride, impetuosity, and sensitive- 
ness. These are luxuries as ex:ensive to keep 
as dogs and racers, four-in-hands, and the 
like. 

A tall heavy man was on the rug with his back 
to the fire, in a very smooth white tie without a 
crease, which seemed to be made of cream- 
laid note-paper. Mr. Tillotson recognised him as 
Doctor Topham, the great ecclesiastical lawyer, 
and cousin of the Secretary to the Treasury. He 
sometimes recognised Mr. Tilney in this private, 
unofficial way ; and knowing that he had good 
wines and choice fare, came to him without his 
state-coach, as it were, without his robes, and 
without Mrs. Topham (faintly connected with a 
nobleman’s family). 

Mr. Tilney presented his new guest a little 
nervously. 

“ How-de-do?” said Doctor Topham. “ Well, 
what d’ye suppose they did? Of course the 
bishop sent the papers to me—advice and opinion, 
and all that. Had he the power or had he not? 
Of course he had, as I showed with a stroke of 
the pen.” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Tilney, with his eye on 
the door. “Doctor Topham, we know, has the 
canon law at his fingers’ ends. You must tell 
Tillotson about the Privy Council case.” 

*T tell you what,” said Doctor Topham, in 
a loud voice, “some stringent steps must be 
taken with these men—these low radical fellows 
and agitators in the Chapter here. What do they 
talk of their rights for? What rights have 
they? If I were the bishop, I’d deal with the 
whole pack of ’em at once; and that fellow Nor- 
bury I’d pick out and make an example of.” 

Here was also the Mr. Grainger whom he had 
seen with Ross on the first morning. This gentle- 
man attracted his notice very disagreeably, from 
his soft voice and quiet manner, which fell in so 
harmoniously with the long, rude, and almost 
battered face, the rather wild eyes, and the 
“ragged” moustache which hung down over the 
corners of his mouth like that of a Chinese. Mr. 
Tilney had expressed a very low moral opinion 





of this gentleman to his new friend. “Consul, 
my dear sir, at Fernando Po; carries on the 
wild animal and travelling business. It’s very 
common now-a-days—between ourselves, « man 
of desperate habits. Some relation, I think, 
of Lord Monboddo’s. I know de got him a 
consulship somewhere. After all, we must not 
trust every story,” he said, as if he was actually 
combating Mr. Tillotson’s harsh view. “ Charity 
is a great deal. And you know, Tillotson, 
‘judge not, in that ye may not cast your foot 
against a stone;’?” with which extraordinary 
quotation from no known version of the sacred 
text, he went with alacrity to meet his guests. 

This Mr. Grainger seemed to have the 
strongest influence over Ross, founded, it would 
seem, on a sort of reverence. The young man’s 
eyes followed the elder’s (who seemed close 
upon forty years old) with a strange persistence. 
Mr. Grainger, who seemed to love to talk ina 
low monotone to some lady, as it were in a 
private corner, with his head bent down, looked 
very narrowly at Mr. Tillotson as he entered, and 
then asked the lady he was talking to all about 
him. “Some one papa has got hold of. Papa 
is always picking up people in the train, and 
everywhere.” 

They went down to dinner, but there was 
rather a “fastueux” humility in Mr. ‘Tilney’s 
description of the meal as “a plain joint,” for 
the entertainment was choice and small, com- 
pact and refined. There was “nice” glass, 
flowers, and pretty china. The whole had a 
cool shady look on that sunny day. The mili- 
tary gentlemen got into alacrity and spirits as 
they saw this feast, which was laid, as it were, 
in an arbour. 

“ You must take us as you find us,” said Mr. 
Tilney, “quite in the rough—all in the rough. 
You must recollect that we are far down in 
Wiltshire—how many hundred miles is it from 
Francatelli, or Soyer, or Gunter? But still, one 
thing, Canby, no gory joints here—no, no, 
no!” 

For a place “all in the rough,” so many hun- 
dred miles from Francatelli and the other artists, 
it was indeed surprising. Wine good and cool, 
fish, fruit, everything. The hearts of the war- 
riors could not but be softened and subdued to 
that good humour which is almost akin to love. 
With his lively talk and bonhomie, Mr. Tilney 
illustrated the whole as with a garnish. For this 
(comparatively speaking) child of nature, every 
dish was a surprise. “‘Now, what have we 
here? What sha// we call this? God bless me, 
soit is! Doctor Topham” (he called out heartily), 
“this turns out to be something a la Tartare. 
Oysters, I believe. I don’t warrant it, but it is 
likely to turn out good. Mrs. 'T. knows some- 
thing about it, so you must be down on her. 
Plate, Jenny.” (In a whisper to Mr. Tillotson:) 
“For ten years we have always had a parlour- 
maid. Infinitely preferable to a heavy drunken 
creature, that deafens you with his boots. Look 
at Jenny there, she does uncommon well.” 
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Jenny, indeed, glided round like velvet, was 
neat-handed, made no clatter, and, with her 
ribbons and chintz dress, looked almost like a 
theatre peasant. 

The young ladies were absorbed in the recent 
adventures of Major Canby—Augusta, to whom 
the family had, after deliberation, allotted Mr. 
Tillotson, an arrangement always honourably 
adhered to by the sisters, combining her atten- 
tion to her military connexions with a skill that 
was surprising, and the result of long training. 
The best of Mr. Canby’s adventures was an in- 
cident connected with the railway. 

“T knew I should be late, so 1 sent my feller 
at once for a cab—got down the traps uncom- 
mon quick, I can tell you—but all along, you 
see, the feller was taking his time. Well, I got 
in, and what do you think the feller did? Got 
behind a wretched beer-cart, and kept behind it 
all the way. *Pon my word he did. Iwas ina 
fever, you know. I don’t know if the beer-cart 
was running for the train, but it looked uncom- 
mon like it.” 

Tn uncontrollable laughter, the two girls had 
to lay down their knives and forks. Major 
Canby laughed himself good humouredly. The 
narrative was suspended for a few moments. 

* T assure you it’s a fact,” he said. “Ithought 
we should never have done with that beer-cart. 
I called to the feller—I shouted to hin—but I 
saw it was all up.” 

“Oh, how dreadful!” said the second Miss 


Tilney, in a tone of sympathy, “to miss a train, 
and have to wait-——” 

“Oh, it wasn’t that, you know. Oh, I caught 
it—five minutes to spare. But wasn’t it good— 
the beer-cart, you know ?” 

“Eh! what’s that ?” said Mr. Tilney, coming 


into the conversation. “I did not catch it. 
Something good, J know.” 

“Oh, you must tell papa,” she said; “he won’t 
let you off.” 

**QOh, it was only a curious thing about a beer- 
cart, asI was running for the train,” said Mr. 
Canby, modestly ; and good naturedly began the 
story over again. 

Mr. Tillotson was speaking, too, to another 
person—speaking thoughtfully and amusingly. 
But his narration was scarcely received with the 
enthusiasm that welcomed the beer-cart. He 
told of some of the more sensible phases of 
town life, and especially a strange story of a 
luckless banker-friend who had failed, and then 
was supposed to have taken poison. He told 
these things without vanity, or without thinking 
of himself, and with some dramatie effect, and 
then he found thoughtful eyes—looking out from 
under yellow hair—fixed on him. That face, cer- 
tainly of all faces in the room, best understood 
him. Then she asked questions, short, eager, 
and enthusiastic questions, which betrayed her 
temperament to Mr. Tillotson, and showed how 
interested she was. 

This attracted a wary sister. “A poor banker, 


dear!” she said, scornfully. “It was very dread- 





What private romance have you 


999 


ful, of course. 
in the matter 

Doctor Topham looked up from his plate—he 
always ate stooping over, and in a greedy way, 
like the great Dr. Samuel Johnson. “ Romance !” 
he said; “fiddlestick! Id like to see one of my 
daughters setting up for romance. I wouldn’t 
let a grain of it into my house, nor my brother 
Frederick, who is at the Treasury, into his. Who 
do you say is romantic ?” 

Augusta tittered. “Oh, Doctor Topham, how 
hard you are on poor Ada. Why wié/ you say 
those things, Ada?” 

All the table looked at the golden-haired gir], 
who coloured. Mr. Tillotson spoke in a low, 
calm, clear voice. “ But what a world it would 
be without romance—no colouring, nothing but 
iron bars and stone walls. It would be unendur- 
able for all of us. Besides, Miss Millwood was 
not saying a word about romance. It was any- 
thing but romantic what I was speaking of—a 
poor banker who destroyed himself.” 

Doctor Topham did not hke being contradicted, 
and still less deing set right on any matter. 

“T did not hear your banker’s story, sir,” he 
said, “ and was speaking of the way I would bring 
up my family.” 

“Two different trains of ideas,” said Mr. 
Tilney, nervously. 

* Perhaps so,” said Mr. Tillotson, indifferently. 

* At any rate, we have romance in the house,” 
said Ross, with a sneer, “in great force, and no 
mistake. A professor, it seems.” 

1 have not brought it in,” said Mr. Tillotson, 
good humouredly. “If you only knew me, you 
would find it fitted me less than any one in the 
world,” 

“No,” said Ross; “I believe that is not 
much in your line. The pound of flesh—nearest 
the heart—eh? Nota second’s delay—eh ?” 

A tinge of colour came in the other’s pale 
cheek. It was all “Greek” to the military 
gentlemen, now left miles behind. 

The golden-haired girl had a glow in her 
cheek, and her eyes were flashing reproach at 
Ross. He saw her, and looked back at her 
defiantly. “No, no,” she said, “you don’t mean 
all that.” 

“Don’t I,” said he. “But I tell you I do. 
You, Ada Millwood, are a great authority on 
such matters. You, of course, have mct lots of 
charming bankers, sweet men, who force their 
money on you, and take no interest, and fill up 
cheques all day long, ha! ha! Poetical fellows, 
ha! ha! with poetical brass shovels, ha! ha!” 
Suddenly his voice changed. “I have met cne 
or two of that sort, haven’t 1? Fellows that will 
give you a coward’s blow in the dark, and 
pretend to get off on that; sweet fellows to 
look at, but with whom I shall be even one 
of these days.” (The military, a whole county 
behind, could not understand a word. They 
afterwards said to each other, “How jolly 
screwed that Ross had got, and so early in the 
night, too.”) 
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Suddenly. Mr. Tillotson’s face contracted, a 
faint colour came, and a sort of scorn to his 
voice. “There are men,” he said, “who can 
only be dealt with in one way—on whom all treat- 
ment, except a good physical appeal, is sure to 
be thrown away. I am never sorry for having 
given such a lesson—never !” 

Ross’s eyes flashed fury. “How do you 
mean?” he said. “ Pray explain.” 

The most gentle, piteous, and mournfullest 
appeal in the world, was made to Mr. Tillotson 
from the softest and most appealing face. It 
seemed to say, “ Ah, no, for my sake! Think of 
him as a poor hunted worried outcast, against 
whom is the whole world, and who is fretted 
and chafed, and not accountable for what he 


says.” 


Mr. Tillotson’s face changed also. He at once 
dropped his arms. 

“You are right, Mr. Ross,” he said. “No 
wonder you call me romantic, if not bombastic. 
Perhaps I have been reading a great number of 
novels lately. It is a resource for people in my 
way, so you must make allowance.” 

The sweetest look of grateful thanks rewarded 
this amende. But Ross was not appeased. No 
wonder those who knew him slightly said that 
he was as “ill-conditioneda boor as ever came 
into the world.” 

Doctor Topham was not heeding this light 
talk, but was busy detailing the whole stages 
of the Privy Council case. “I saw all the 
papers. It was I who advised every step. I had 
the bishop by the hand and led him through. 
There were fellows here who were for having in 
Lushington, and the rest of them. And I assure 
you the miserable gang of plotters in the Chapter 
here, the hole-and-corner agitators, on every 
man of whom I could, at this moment, put my 
finger, tried to twist this into a grievance. 
But the bishop despised them, and he despises 
them zow, sir; and all I tell you is, simply, wait, 
sir, wait, and at the first opening we shall be 
down on the ringleaders.” 





TRAITS OF REPUBLICAN LIFE. 





“ Way, Juan,” said IJ, as I sat examining my 
first week’s accounts at Caracas, “things are 
exorbitantly dear in this land of liberty. There’s 
that dinner I gave the day before-yesterday. It 
was avery plain dinner to thirteen, and they 
have wes twenty-three pounds for it! That’s 
a charge one might expect in London with real 
turtle, ten kinds of fish, and as many courses ; 
but here we had nothing very much beyond the 
usual table d’héte fare, except, indeed, a turkey 
—yes, there was a turkey, and——” 

“Things are dear, sir,” interrupted Juan, 
“and if they weren’t so in a general way they 
would be to us. Why, there is not a man, 


woman, or child in the whole city that doesn’t 
know we brought two boxes of gold to La 
Guaira, and that you are a comisionado.” 

“ Aud what difference does that make ? 


The 





gold was for the government, as everybody 
knows. And if any man ought to be careful of 
money, and to examine well into accounts, it 
should be a financial commissioner.” 

“Well, sir,” replied Juan, “that’s one view, 
and I’m not a going to say that it’s a wrong 
one; but it’s not a Creole view. Sir, it’s of no 
manner of use being too honest out here, for no 
one gets the credit of it. As for government 
business, there’s, perhaps, more cheating in 
that than in anything, for it’s a kind of proverb, 
‘La mejor hacienda es el Gobierno mal admini- 
strado’—‘ The best estate is the government 
ill administered.’ So, no offence, sir, but if 
you would really like to know what is thought, 
Y’ll be bound the general opinion is, that being 
a very sensible man, you won’t part with those 
boxes of gold without keeping a cuartillo for 
yourself out of every real, and of course they 
think that when you have such a lot of money 
you ought to leave some of it behind for the 

ood of the country. As for the bill, the rules 
or marketing here, is, ‘get all you can, and 
make him who has most, pay most.’” 

So saying, Juan walked off with the intention 
of passing the morning at various friends’ 
houses. In the evening, at my dinner-hour, he 
would show himself again for a short time, after 
which I should see nothing of him till next day. 
This free and easy style of service is regarded as 
quite the correct thing in Venezuela: a country 
which might, indeed, be called the paradise of 
servants, were the name of servant applicable at 
all to the vagrant gentlemen and ladies who pay 
you short visits to replenish their purses and 
wardrobes, leave you without notice, and severely 
repress any attempt to communicate with them 
as to your domestic arrangements. But you may 
talk with them on general topics, such as the 
weather or the theatre, and on politics you may 
be as expansive as you please, for where any one 
may become a general or a president in a few 
days that subject is universally interesting. The 
doctrine of perfect equality is so well carried 
out, that, in one of the best houses where I was 
a guest, the gentleman who cleaned the boots 
always came into my room with his hat on anda 
cigar in his mouth ; and another gentleman whom 
I engaged to assist Juan, left me the day after his 
arrival, on being refused the custody of my keys 
and purse, which he candidly stated was the 
only duty he felt equal to. At dances, as soon 
as the music strikes up in the drawing-room, 
the servants begin to waltz in the passages and 
ante-rooms, and as entertainments are almost 
always on the ground floor, and generally in 
rooms looking into the street, the great “un- 
washed” thrust their naked arms and greasy 
faces between the bars of the windows and 
criticise the dancing with much spirit. I have 
seen a gentleman in rags leaning into a window 
from the street with his bare arms almost touch- 
ing those of a beautifully dressed lady, while 
his most sweet breath fanned her tresses, On 
another occasion I was talking to some ladies 
at an evening party, when a worthy sans-culotte 
jerked in his head so suddenly to listen to our 
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conversation, that I stopped, on which he 
called out, “Oh, these are the aristocrats we 
have here, who won’t talk to any one but their 
own set!” On my sitting down to play chess 
with the wife of the president of one of the 
states, half a dozen female servants, of every 
shade, from tawny twilight to black night, sur- 
rounded the table and began to watch the game. 
The first time I went to a tailor, I was accom- 
panied by a Creole friend, who undertook to 
show me the best place. We had to wait some 
time before the gentleman of the shop appeared. 
When he did, he came in with the inevitable 
cigar in his mouth. He raised his hat politel 
to my friend, walked straight up to me, shook 
hands, and asked me how I did. He then sat 
down on the counter, put various questions to 
me regarding my coming to Venezuela, talked 
on general subjects, and at the end of about a 
quarter of an hour intimated that he was ready 
to oblige me if I wanted a coat. This tailor 
was an officer of rank in the army, and he was 
wearing his uniform and spurs when he came in 
to measure a friend of mine. 

Juan was an excellent valet, but he would 
have lost caste had he been too attentive to his 
duties in Venezuela. So he walked off, as I 
have said, to amuse himself, and left me to 
think over the difficulties of the business en- 
trusted to me. I had no experience in South 
American affairs, so my first measure had been 
to secure a coadjutor, who was thoroughly au 
fait inthem. C., the son ofan Englishman, had 
all the integrity characteristic of his race, and 
being a Creole by birth, that is, born in 
Venezuela, knew all about the country. He 
chanced to come in just as Juan left the room, 
and seeing that he had taken a cigar and settled 
himself for a chat, I said: “ Now, tell me, C., 
how is it that this country is so wretchedly poor, 
and so eternally borrowing money? For my 
part, I can’t make it out. You haven’t a 
ape of show. Your Government House looks 
ike an East Indian godown, your great men 
make no display, and as for your soldiers, one 
would think that the last successful campaign 
had been against the fripiers, and that the victors 
were carrying off the plunder on their backs. 
It is evident that you Venezuelans are not ex- 
travagant, and it is plain that you have great 
resources if you knew how to use them. Your 
soilis the richest in the world, and has never 
been trodden by an invader since the Spaniard 
was driven out. Then what is the reason that 
you are always borrowing from other countries ? 
How is it, too, that while the United States of 
North America have made such progress, the 
population in your republic is all but stationary, 
the seas and rivers without steamers, the country 
without roads, and commerce languishing ?” 
C. knocked the ashes from the end of his cigar, 
assisted thought by perching his legs conve- 
niently on the top of a chair, and finally replied 
as follows: “ Yousee, in the first place, there’s 
a difference in the breed. The Yankees are a 

o-ahead lot, there’s no mistake about that. 

here’s plenty of quicksilver in English blood, 





but fog and damp keep it down in England. At 
New York it rises to fever heat, and to the boil- 
ing point down South. Besides, long before 
Lexington and Bunker-hill, the North Ameri- 
cans were ripe for self-government. In South 
America things were very different. The 
Spaniards kept their American subjects in pro- 
found ignorance. Four-fifths of the population 
could not even read, for there were no schools. 
Even at Caracas, the capital, there was no 
printing-office till 1816, when one was set up by 
the Frenchman, Delpeche. The illiberality of 
the Spaniards went so far, that, after Isabella’s 
death, nothing was done to introduce the cultiva- 
tion of any plant, or improve farming. The 
culture of the vine and olive was prohibited, and 
that of tobacco was made a crown monopoly. 
Emigration, too, was all but entirely prevented, 
and, in the total absence of vivifying power, the 
wonder rather is that Venezuela should ever 
have become free, than that it should have made 
so little progress. 

‘Then as to the poverty of the government and 
its constant borrowing, there are several reasons 
for that. In the first place, the Creoles of 
South America, though they have many good 
qualities, are very averse to physical labour. 
They won’t go to work in a new country, like 
Englishmen—clear away timber, stub up, and 
drain. Their wits are sharp, and they do well 
for superintendents ; but as to work that tries 
the sinews, it is my belief that all the haciendas 
in the country would go to ruin, if it were not 
for the Indians and the mixed breeds. Again, 
the taxes levied by the Spaniards—the alcabala, 
or excise, the armada and corso, or coast taxes, 
the medias anatas, or deductions from salaries, 
the monopolies of salt, cards, cane-liquor, and 
tobacco, and numerous other imposts, were all 
so odious to the Columbians, that as soon as 
they declared themselves independent, they made 
a clean sweep of them, leaving only the customs 
to supply a revenue to the government. Now, 
it is in the customs that it is most easy to 
sapere and defraud the state. With a coast 

ine of two thousand miles, how is it possible to 


keep down smuggling? To give you an idea of 
the extent of the contraband trade, I may 
mention that a finance minister of Venezuela 
has proved that of the two hundred million 
dollars’ worth of goods imported into the country 
during the first sixteen years of independence, 
one hundred and twenty-nine and a half millions’ 


worth were smuggled! But, besides that, the 
venality and corruption of the custom-house 
officers is such, that, as Sefiors Brandt and Iri- 
barren have shown, the defalcations of revenue 
from the Adudnas up to 1852, amounted to no 
less than one hundred and one and a half millions 
of dollars. At present, the annual loss to 
government by contraband and frauds of various 
kinds, is reckoned at six millions. But don’t 
suppose that this calculation is based on infor- 
mation furnished by the accounts kept here. If 
other countries—France and the United States, 
for example—did not publish the amount of 
their exports to Venezuela, no one would know 
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what is really brought into this country. It is 
only by comparing foreign statistics with home 
fictions that we come to know the extent to 
which the government is cheated. Indeed, 
one would not be wrong in saying that 
the incessant revolutions which distract this un- 
happy country, all commence at the custom- 
houses. Owing to the frauds of the officials, 
the revenue falls short; to make up the de- 
ficiency, the customs are raised until the 
necessaries of life are too dear for men of small 
means. Thus discontent is sown broadcast, 
and discontent leads to conspiracies. Yet, 
great as the evil is, one cannot help laugh- 
ing at the impudence of some of the frauds. 
According to the published returns, the people 
here must be the dirtiest in the world with 
any pretentions to civilisation, since it is offi- 
cially made out that a quarter of an ounce of 
soap in a week is all that each person uses. 
We know that the province of Cardcas alone 
consumes a hundred barrels of flour a day, 
whereas, according to the custom-house returns, 
the daily consumption of all Venezuela does not 
reach sixty-nine barrels. Under such circum- 
stances, it is no wonder that the public treasury 
is empty, that the revenues of the Adudnas are 
all more or less mortgaged, and that there are 
no remittances to the capital except from La 
Guaira and Puerto Cabello. Of course the only 
resource is to borrow in foreign markets, and 
hence,” said C., throwing away the end of his 
cigar, “I have the pleasure of meeting you 
here. Apropos of which, as there isa buil-fight 
to-day, and you have never seen one, let us 
stroll down to the Corrida.” 

Before we could reach the eastern outskirt of 
the town, where the building stands in which 
the bull-fights are held, a mass of clouds came 
drifting from the Avila, and a light rain began, 
in earnest of a more pelting shower. Looking 
about for shelter, and seeing at a window some 
ladies whom we knew slightly, we went in to 
talk to them. I said to one of them, a slim 
girl with immense dark eyes, and singularly long 
eyelashes, “ We are going to the Corrida; does 
the seforita ever go?” 

“No, sefior, I never go. The ladies of 
Venezuela think bull-fights very barbarous. As 
for me, I cannot understand how any one can 
take pleasure in such odious cruelty.” 

“Indeed ?” said I, rather astonished. ‘“ But 
surely in Spain ladies think differently. At 
a it is quite the fashion for them to at- 
tend ” 

“That may be; we do not follow the fashions 
- Spain. Perhaps we are more tender-hearted 

ere.” 

After this dialogue, I was not surprised, on 
entering the Cirque in which the bull-fight was 
to be held, to find that the spectators were 
nearly all men, and that the few women who 
were present were of the lower orders. The 
building was of wood, open to the sky in the 
centre, and anything but substantial. Several 
tiers of seats, each a foot or so higher than the 
other, had been erected round a circular area 





about a hundred and twenty feet in diameter. 
These seats accommodated perhaps fifteen 
hundred people, and there seemed but little 
room to spare. In front of the lowest seat, 
which was not much raised from the ground, 
were strong palisades, between which a man 
could slip with ease, and thus they afforded the 
toreros a secure retreat from the fury of the 
bulls. Close to where I took my place there 
was a large gate, which was thrown open to 
admit the bulls one by one. First of all, how- 
ever, a squeaking band struck up, and eight 
toreros, or pedestrian bull-fighters, entered, and 
saluted some person of note who sat opposite 
the large gate. Just at that moment, the 
thunder-shower which had been gathering de- 
scended in torrents, and the people shouted to the 
toreros, “ No moja se”—“ Don’t get wet!” on 
which they slipped in bet‘ween the palisades, and 
so put themselves under cover. They were very 
wheask active fellows, with extremely good 
legs, which were seen to advantage, as they 
wore white silk stockings and knee-breeches 
embroidered with gold. 

As soon as the rain stopped there was a loud 
shout, and presently the co ate opened and 
in rushed a bull. He was a dark animal, almost 
black, and had evidently been goaded to mad- 
ness, for he came charging in, tossing his head, 
and with his tail erect. i could see, however, 
that the sharp points of his horns had been 
sawn off. One of the toreros now ran nimbly 
up to the bull and threw his red cloak on the 
ground before him, on which the animal made 
a furious charge, attempting to gore—not the 
man, of whom he at first took no notice, but 
the cloak. The torero dragged this along rapidly, 
and adroitly whisking it from side to side, 


fatigued the bull by causing him to make fruit-. 


less rushes, now in this direction, now in that. 
This was repeated again and again, until the 
animal seemed quite tired. The most active of 
the toreros then advanced with a banderilla, or 
javelin entwined with fireworks in one hand, and 

is cloak in the other. He came so close to the 
bull that the animal charged him headlong. In 
a moment the torero glided to one side, and 
drove the dart into the bull, pinning the wretched 
animal’s ear to his neck. Immediately the fire- 
works around the dart began to explode, and 
the terrified bull turned and rashed madly across 
the arena. In half a minute or so the fire had 
reached the flesh, and began to burn into it. 
The bull then reared straight up, bellowing 
piteously, while its poor flanks heaved with the 
torture. Anon it dashed its head against the 
ground, driving the dart further into its flesh, 
and so continued to gallop round the ring in a 
succession of rearings and plungings. This 
seemed to be a moment of exquisite delight to 
the spectators, who yelled out applause, and 
some in their excitement stood up clapping 
and shouting. I was heartily disgusted, and 
would have gone out at once had it been 
vossibie, but I was too tightly wedged in. 
Geniion, the large gate opened again, and 


the poor bull fled through it, to be slaughtered 
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and sold with all despatch. After ten mmutes’ 
pause another bull was admitted, and was 
similarly tortured. And so it fared with four 
more bulls. 

The sixth bull was a very tall gaunt animal, 
whose tactics were quite different from those of 
the others. He came in without a rush, looked 
warily about, and could hardly be induced to 
follow the torero. In short, he was so slug- 
gish, that the people, enraged at his showing so 
little sport, shouted for a matador to kill him in 
the arena. Hereupon, one of the toreros darted 
up to stick a banderilla into the sluggard. But 
the bull, being quite fresh, not only defeated 
this attempt by a tremendous sweep of his 
horns, but almost struck down his assailant, 
who was taken by surprise at this unlooked-for 
vigour on the part of an animal which seemed 
spiritless. However, by a desperate effort the 
torero escaped for a moment, but the bull 
followed him like lightning, and, as ill luck would 
have it, before the man could reach the shelter 
of the palisades his foot slipped in a puddle and 
he fell back. Expecting that the charge would 
end as all previous ones had ended, 1 had got 
up with the intention of leaving, and I was thus 
able to see more clearly what followed. As the 
man fell backward, the bull struck him on the 
lower part of the spine with such force that the 
blow sounded all over the building. The un- 
fortunate torero was hurled into the air, and 
came down with his head against the palisades, 
and there lay, apparently dead, in a pool of 
blood. A sickening feeling of horror crept over 
me; the bull was rushing upon the poor fellow 
again, and would no doubt have crushed him as 
he lay motionless, but, just in the nick of time, 
one of the toreros threw his cloak so cleverly 
that it fell exactly over the bull’s head and 
blinded him. While the brute was trampling 
and tossing to free himself, the matador came 
up and drove a short sword into the vertebree 
of his neck, and down he went headlong. At 
one moment full of mad fury, the next he was a 
quivering mass of lifeless flesh. A few minutes 
more, and the dead bull, and seemingly lifeless 
man, were removed from the arena, and another 
bull was called for. I, however, had witnessed 
enough, and gladly made my exit. 

It wanted still several days to that appointed 
for my meeting the ministers, and I determined 
to spend them in visiting the few buildings of 
interest in the city. My first expedition was to 
the Municipal Hall, and indeed I had but a little 
way to go, as it is close to the Gran Plaza. 
This hall is one of the oldest buildings in 
Caracas, and externally is not only plain, but 
almost shabby. Inside, however, there is a very 
respectable council chamber, with handsome 
gilt arm-chairs for the president and cleven 
members, who impose the town dues, and dis- 
charge the ordinary functions of civie autho- 
rities. Round the room are hung some very 
tolerable portraits. Among these are that of 
the ecclesiasties who filled the archiepiseopal 
chair of Caracas in 1813, and those of President 
Monagas and his brother. There are also por- 





traits of Bolivar, of Count Tovar, and Generals 
Miranda and Urdaneta, and one remarkable 
emo of the reading of the Act of Indepen- 

ence, with likenesses of the leaders in the 
revolution. The mob are represented compel- 
ling the Spanish general to take off his hat and 
salute. Asa pendant to this picture hangs a 
framed copy of the Act of Independence. But 
the great curiosity of ail is the flag of Pizarro, 
sent from Peru in 1837, and enshrined in a case. 
All the silk and velvet are eaten off, but the 
gold wire remains, with the device of a lion, and 
the word Carlos. The flag is about five feet 
long and three broad, and being folded double 
in the frame, only half is seen, and they will not 
allow it to be taken out. There are also two 
flags of Carlos the Fourth, taken from the 
Spaniards, and the original MSS. of the Act of 
Independence, and other important documents, 
bound up together. 

A day or two after, I went to see the uni- 
versity of Caracas, which, with the House of 
Assembly, the National Library, and a church, 
form one great block of buildings. The National 
Library does not contain more than ten thousand 


‘volumes, and in that of the university there are 


about three thousand five hundred. The depart- 
ment of divinity seemed best represented; but 
there was no great evidence of the books being 
eared for. The professors of the university were 
most obliging, and showed me all there was to 
be seen in the college, which is massive and not 
ill suited for its present purpose, though origi- 
nally it was a convent of Carmelite friars. The 
departments of chemistry and medicine seemed 
the best organised. I concluded my inspection 
with a visit to the dissecting-room, and that for 
anatomical preparations. Among other things, 
I was shown the skull of a man whose bones 
had turned to chalk. The skull was from an 
inch to an inch and a half thick, and if a piece 
of it had been broken off and shown separately, 
no unscientific person would have guessed it to 
be, or to have ever been, a human bone. One 
of the professors then went with me to the 
Hall of Congress, where also are pictures of 
Bolivar, and of the meeting at which the Act 
of Independence was settled. The locality 
seemed to inspire my cicerone, for, though I, 
and a man = sat there reading, and who 


never raised his head, were his sole audience, 
he delivered with the greatest animation an 
eloquent harangue on the subject of liberty. 
If it be true that still waters are the deepest, 
I should fear that the republicanism of South 
America is somewhat shallow, it does so babble 


as it runs. However, I was glad to hear the 
orator express himself with great warmth as 
regards England, saying that she was the only 
power that had assisted them in their great 
struggle with the Spaniards, and that without 
her they would hardly have secured thei inde- 
pendence. 

The time had now come for my interview with 
the ministers on the business I had in hand. 
C. came for me at 1] a.m. on the appointed day, 
and we walked together to Government House. 
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As we were very busy conversing, I did not 
notice the sentry, and indeed he was such a mite 
of a man, that I might have been pardoned for 
overlooking him. It seems that in Venezuela 
“such divinity doth hedge” a sentinel that no 
passer-by must come within a yard of him. 
Having approached within the limits, the small 
warrior soon convinced me that his dignity was 
not to be so offended with impunity. In the 
twinkling of an eye he brought down his musket 
with a terrible rattle to the charge, and very 
nearly wounded me a little above the knee, at 
the same time snarling out some unintelligible 
words. It is a curious fact that the Venezuelans 
are, generally speaking, a very civil race, until 
they put on uniform (a red uniform, by-the-by, 
like the English), when their whole nature seems 
to be soured. “ Don’t go near that sentry,” 
was a caution I often received, and I once heard 
it suggested that a mat with Cave canem! 
should be laid down in front of every soldier on 
duty. Very different is the demeanour of the 
civilians. One day, for instance, I was walk- 
ing with a friend on the northern outskirts of 
the city, when we met a gardener with a store 
of fresh fruit. ‘ Now is your time,” said my 
friend, “to try your Spanish. See how you 
can manage a bargain with the gardener.” ‘So, 
for the mere sake of talking, we detained the 
poor mana long time, and looked at his fruit, and 
tumbled it about, until I was ashamed, and would 
have bought a quantity of it. Then he asked 
where I was living, and when I told him, as it 
was a very long way off, he said it would not 
pay him to send so far. “ Well, then,” I said, 
“| fear there is nothing to be done, for I should 
not know how to direct my servant to come to 
you.”  That’s true,” said he, “but I should 
like you to taste this fruit, which is really very 
fine, so you must accept a few specimens.” 
With these words he insisted on my taking 
some of the best mangoes and other fruit he 
had, and positively refused to be paid for it. 
Escaping from the surly little sentry, we 
entered the Government House, and were re- 
ceived by the official whose duty it is to usher 
in those who come to pay their respects to the 
ministers. This official, whose name is Godoy, 
is a negro of the negroes, and is a genius in his 
way. Many of his bon-mots are current at 
Caracas. On one occasion, when government had 
suddenly changed hands, a conceited official, who 
had just got into power, said to Godoy, “‘ You 
here still? How is it that you have not been 
turned out with the rest?” “TI,” said Godoy, 
with an affectation of humility, but casting a 
significant glance at his interrogator, “never 
ascend, and consequently never descend.” His 
questioner was soon enabled to appreciate the 
philosophy of the remark, for he descended from 
Government House as suddenly as he ascended, 
being turned out by another change. Another 
time, during the late troubles, a number of 
young men, chiefly students from the university, 
collected in a threatening manner near Govern- 
ment House, and began shouting out various 
seditious cries. Godoy, and ove of the generals 








on the side of the party in power, came out on 
the baleony to see what was the matter: on 
which stones were thrown at Godoy, and the 
mob shouted: “Down with the negroes!” 
“Down with the brigands!” “Do you hear 
what they say ?” asked the general, sneeringly, 
of Godoy. “‘ Your excellency,” he replied, “ I 
hear. They are calling out, ‘ Down with the 
negroes!’ meaning, of course, me; and ‘ Down 
with the brigands !’ which, as no one else is pre- 
sent, must refer, I suppose, to your excellency.” 

We were ushered ty Godoy into the council- 
room, a handsome apartment, looking on the 
Gran Plaza. It contains fhe inevitable pic- 
ture of Bolivar. There is also his sash, but 
I do not remember to have seen his sword any- 
where. We entered and found a suffocating 
atmosphere, for the rooms at Government House 
are open only during the day, and the doors and 
windows are kept closed from sunset till the 
hour when business commences, which is gene- 
rally about 11 o’clock. There are, besides, no 
verandahs, so that the public rooms at Caracas 
are hotter than those at Madras. However, 
as the ministers, with the acting president 
at their head, were already assembled, there 
was nothing for it but to go forward and take 
our seats. The meeting was one of vital im- 
portance to every one present. Not only were 
the exigencies of the government most urgent, 
but each individual supporter of it knew that 
on the satisfactory termination of that meeting 
depended his hopes of indemnity for losses, and 
the settlement of his claims, whatever they 
might be. The public tranquillity, too, was at 
stake, because the greater part of the army, 
after five years’ incessant fighting, had no other 
reimbursement to look to for all their toils and 
dangers, but what might be allotted to them if 
this conference passed off well. Nay more; at 
the very moment that we were seated there, an 
extensive conspiracy was on foot, in which a 
minister and several other persons of rank were 
said to be engaged, and which, if some of the 
conspirators had not turned informers, might 
have been successful. Yet so great was the 
command of countenance possessed by the minis- 
ters there assembled, andso complete the absence 
of all appearance of excitement, that no one 
would have supposed the business under discus- 
sion to have been more than an every-day matter. 
War is a sharp teacher, and in troublous times 
political students learn in months what it takes 
years to acquire in peace. The men who sat 
there as ministers had been, not very long 
before, one a clerk, another a cattle-farmer, 
and so on. And now they were governing a 
country three times as large as France, and had 
Seanad so much from the experience of the 
late struggle, that they were by no means un- 
fitted for the task of government. 

After a long discussion, our business, for the 
time at least, was satisfactorily concluded. C. 
and I thea took leave, having received several 
invitations to breakfast from the ministers; for 
at Caracas it does not seem to be the fashion to 
give dinners. These invitations we accepted, 
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and walked back to the hotel. On the way we 
heard a good deal of shouting, mingled with 
laughter, and presently we met a big wild-look- 
ing man, who seemed to be in a perfect frenzy, 
stopping from time to time and imprecating the 
most dreadful curses on all about him. He was 
followed by a number of people who were jeer- 
ing and throwing stones, which he returned 
with interest, picking up flints as large as one’s 
fist, and throwing them with a force that would 
have shattered the skull of any one but a negro. 
He was, in fact, a madman; in general, they 
said, tolerably quiet; but on this occasion 
oaded to fury by his persecutors. I said to 
C. “This is a very disgraceful scene. In any 
European city the police would interfere, and 
revent this poor maniac from being tormented. 
ave you no madhouse in Venezuela to which 
this wretched man might be sent?” “ Well,” 
said C., “as to the police, you yourself must 
admit that, though our streets are not patrolled 
in the daytime, disturbances are rarer here than 
in European towns. With regard to mad 
people, 1 never heard of any serious accident 
from their being allowed to go about as they 
choose, and so I don’t see the use of madhouses 
here. But you will have more opportunities 
before you leave Venezuela of forming an 
opinion on this subject. Our lunatics are, in 
general, very quiet. 
unusual occurrence.” 
By this time we had reached the hotel, and I 
parted with C., having first accepted an invita- 
tion to dine with him next day. I went to his 
house accordingly about seven P.m., and found 
no one but himself and the ladies of the family. 
In the middle of dinner, a gentleman, whom I 
had not seen before, entered and walked straight 
up to the hostess, as I thought, to apologise, 
but he said nothing, and, after looking at her 
strangely for a moment or two, moved across 
the room to a picture, which he began to ex- 
amine. I thought this rather curious conduct, 
but supposed he was some intimate friend or re- 
lation, who did not stand on ceremony. As to 
our conversation the day before, de lunatico 
inquirendo, I had forgotten all about it. When, 
however, the new comer began to walk round 
and round the table, murmuring broken sen- 
tences, I began to understand the state of the 
case. Presently the madman, for such he was, 
went up to the buffet, and began fumbling with 
the things there. “Lf he takes up a knife, and 
makes a rush at some one,” thought I, “ it will 
not be pleasant.” However, as no one took 
any notice of the intruder, I too said nothing 
about him, and went on talking to the lady who 
sat next me, and eating my dinner. In a minute 
or two my eyes wandered back to the gentleman 
at the sideboard, when, to my consternation, I 
perceived that he had indeed got hold of a knife, 
with which he had already cut himself pretty 
severely, for the blood was trickling from his 
wrist. He was muttering, too, faster than ever, 
and his eyes glittered like sparks, though he did 
not seem to be looking at us, but had his gaze 
fixed on the wall. I tried to attract C.’s notice, 


What you see to-day is an 





but, failing to do so, said in a low voice, “ Look 
out, or there will be mischief directly! C. 
glanced quickly at the man, and, with great 
presence of mind, filled a glass of wine, and rose 
and offered it to him. He looked at C. for a 
moment in a way that was not agreeable, then 
very quietly put down the knife, and walked out 
of the room without saying aword. C. resumed 
his seat with the greatest composure, and said : 
** Poor fellow, he was one of the best scholars in 
Caracas, and would certainly have distinguished 
himself, but the girl he was engaged to fell in 
love with his brother, and married him. He 
has been insane ever since.” 

I went away, wondering whether it was by 
peculiar infelicity that so soon after my arrival 
at Caracas I should have witnessed a visit of 
this kind, or whether such incidents were com- 
mon. I had not long to wait before learning 
that they were by no means rare. I went one 
evening to a musical entertainment at the house 
of a person high in office. The lady of the house 
was singing “ J] Bacio” very charmingly, and a 
group had ‘been formed round her, near to which 
I had taken a seat with my face towards the 
door. Presently I saw a man enter, whose 
peculiar look immediately reminded me of the 
gentleman with the knife at the buffet. The 
new comer, like his predecessor, walked straight 
up to the lady of the house, and in a hoarse 
voice commenced a muttering accompaniment, 
which jarred strangely with the music and the 
sweet tones of the singer. Everybody looked 
annoyed, but no one spoke to the intruder ; only, 
the group near the piano gradually melted away, 
leaving him standing by himself. At last, he 
went closer to the lady, who continued to sing 
with marvellous self-possession, and leaning over 
her, began to strike chords on the piano. This 
was too much even for her aplomb—she stopped 
and walked down the room; and the stranger, 
after addressing some incoherent remarks to 
the people near him, followed her. I was too 
far off to see what took place then, but there 
was a bustle, and I heard the intruder talking 
in a loud angry voice, after which he suddenly 
went off, and the party broke up. This man, I 
was subsequently informed, was intoxicated as 
well as insane, yet no attempt was made to re- 
move him, nor was he even told to go. 

On the following Sunday I went to breakfast 
at the house of the minister of public works. 
It was a sumptuous entertainment, with very 
beautiful fruits and flowers displayed on the 
table, and many more dishes than guests, for of 
the latter there were only sixteen. The place 
of honour fell to my lot, opposite to the acting 
president of the republic: an old general with 
an iron constitution, who, unhappily for me, 
supposing all men to be equally vigorous, plied 
me at every pause in the collation with fruits 
pleasant to the eye, and of tolerable flavour, but 
to the last degree pernicious to a person of weak 
digestive powers. Owing to these flattering at- 
tentions, the order of my meal raa something in 
this style. A brimming plateful of turtle-soup, 
good in quality, overpowering in quantity, aud 
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indifferently cooked; a large fruit of the custard 
app. nus; prawns, parga fish, and oysters; 
several fruits of the cactus, called here tuna, 
selected for their size by the general; turkey, 
repared in a fashion peculiar to the country, 
foond and the inside filled with a kind of stuff- 
ing redolent of garlic; a plate of cherries; a 
fricandeau of some unknown meat ; several slices 
of pine-apple; a dish, name unknown, the chief 
ingredient being the flesh of the land tortoise ; 
grapes of various kinds; and an infinite 
series of other trifles. No speeches were made ; 
indeed, the meal was too severe for any but the 
most languid conversation. The longest meal 
must, however, come to an end, and at last, 
after a wind-up of coffee and cigars of an ex- 
uisite flavour, we separated. The Sunday 
ollowing, the scene was repeated, but on this 
occasion it was the acting president who gave 
the breakfast. Having determined not to risk 
my life any more by undue complaisance, I re- 
fused all offers of fruit, and ate more moderately. 
At last the meal reached its termination, and the 
president, filling his glass, looked round the 
table, and then at me, and said, “ Brindo al 
sefior qui nos ha llevado treinte mil libras.”—“ I 
drink to the gentleman who has brought us 
thirty thousand pounds.” I was somewhat dis- 
concerted by the wording of the toast, and 
thinking that it spoke for itself, judged it un- 
necessary to rise to respond. Presently, filling 
his glass again, the old general said, “I drink 
now to the English government, which has 
always been the protector of Venezuela, and has 
set the best example for free states to follow.” 
This, of course, compelled me to reply, and I ex- 
ressed the pleasure I had had in visiting that 
beautiful country, in which Nature had been so 
lavish of her gifts, and whose inhabitants, by 
their gallant struggle for liberty, had shown 
themselves worthy of such a fair inheritance. 
England, I said, was the friend of all free 
nations, and would no doubt support the Vene- 
zuelans in maintaining their independence, as 
warmly as she had aided them in acquiring it. 
These, and many other things, I was obliged to 
say in English, not having sufficient Spanish at 
command for an oration. A friend, however, 
translated what I had said into pure Castilian, 
and his version seemed to give great satisfaction, 
more particularly as he compressed my harangue 
into very small compass. Nothing, however, 
seemed to please the company so much as my 
happening to say “ Viva la Amarilla!” —“Hurra 
for the yellow!” which 1 did when a flower of 
that colour was given me, though I had no idea 
that yellow was the colour of the party in power. 
The next speech was the health of the ministers, 
proposed a red-hot republican, who dis- 
coursed with immense fluency on the rights of 
man. Among other things, he assured us that, 
as all obstacles to perfect freedom were at length 
removed, Venezuela would now enjoy permanent 
tranquillity, during which all the blessings of the 
golden age would be restored. Ten days after- 
wards, one of the ministers and a number of lead- 
ing men were arrested and thrown into prison, 





while, at the same time, an insurrection with 
which it was mer they were connected, 
of the provinces. 


broke out in seve 





CRESUS AND ADRASTUS. 
(Heroporvs i. 35.) 


Fortune, that walks above the heads of men, 
I’ the rolling clouds, the witless denizen 
Of airy Nothing, by Necessity 
Among the unsteady Hours with hooded eye, 
Subservient to a will not hers, is led: 
And, as she passes, oft upon his head 
That underneath heaven’s hollowness doth stand, 
Highest of men, her loose incertain hand 
Lets fall the iron wedge and leaden weight. 


Creesus, the lord of all the Lydian state, 
Of men was held the man by Fortune best 
With her unheedful blind abundance blest : 
Because all winds into his harbours blew 
Opulent sails; because his sceptre drew 
Out of fair lands a majesty immense; 
Because, to enrich his swol’n magnificence, 
The homage of a hundred bills was roll’d 
Upon a hundred rivers; because gold 

And glory made him singular in the smile 
O’ the seldom-smiling world, a little while. 


To him, in secret vision, at the deep 
Of night, what time Fate walks awake through 
Sleep, 
The gods reveal’d that, in the coming on 
Of times to be, Atys, his best-loved son, 
Untimely, in the unripe putting forth 
Of his green years, and blossom-promised worth, 
By an iron dart must perish. 
Then the king, 

Long while within himself considering 
The dreadful import of the dream,—in fear 
Lest any iron javelin, lance, or spear, 
Left to the clutch of clumsy chance, should fall 
On Atys,—gave command to gather all 
Such weapons out of reach of him he loved, 
Safe in a secret chamber far removed. 
And,—that the menaced prince no more should take 
His wont i’ the woods, with baying dogs to break 
The rough boar’s ambush, nor the lion wound, 
Nor flying stag, with dexterous darts,—he found, 
And wived to Atys, the most beautiful 
Of Lydian women : like a white vase, full 
Of somnolent odours, sculptured round, and wrought 
With bounteous curves of intricate beauty, brought 
Voluptuously into one complete 
Rich-surfaced shape. Of essence all so sweet, 
Contain’d in form so faultless fair, was she 
Whose clasped arms should gentle gaolers be 
To Croesus’ chiefest treasure. 

This being done, 
The king was comforted about his son. 


But, while the nuptial feast at ‘mid of mirth, 
O’erflowed with festival the golden girth 

Of the king’s palace,—while, with fold on fold 
Of full delight, the mellow music roll’d 

From Lydian harps a heaving heaven of sound 
I’ the gorgeous galleries, and garlands crown’d 
Warm faces in a mist of odours rare,— 

There came before the king at unaware 

A stranger from beyond the storm-beat sea: 
A man pursued by pale calamity, 
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With hands polluted: on whose countenance 
Was fix’d the shadow of foregone mischance. 
His slow steps up the hymenean hall 
Struck sounds that sent deep silence on through all 
That swarming revel. Music’s broken wing 
Flutter’d and strove against the check’d harp-string: 
And he that pour’d, stood, holding half way up 
The two-ear’d pitcher o’er the leaf-twined cup, 
While the wine wasted: he that served, leaned o’er 
The savorous fumes of anice-spicéd boar, 
With trencher tilted: they whose limbs were dropp’d 
At ease on purple benches, elbow-propp’d, 
Half rose, and, stooping forward, shock’d awry 
From jostled brows, sloped one way suddenly, 
Their slanted crowns, blue boss’d with violet, 
Or dropping roses: each with eyes wide-set 
In unintelligent wonder on the wan 
And melancholy image of that man. 
He, moving through the amazement that he caused, 
Approach’d, unbid, the throne of Croesus; paused ; 
And there, with groans from inmost anguish brought, 
The hospitable-hearted king besought 
His hands by the Lydian rite to purify 
From taint of blood. 

To whom, when presently 
He had his asking granted, Croesus said: 


“ Whence art thou, stranger? And whose blood hast 
shed 

That doth so fiercely clamour at the porch 

Of Heaven’s high halls? What burning wrong doth 
scorch 

Sweet rest from out the record of thy days ?” 


To whom that other: 

“ But that Judgment lays 
Foundations deeper than Oblivion, 
I would my shadow from beneath the sun 
Had pass’d for ever; being the most forlorn 
Of men! <A Phrygian I, and royal-born ; 
The son of Gordius, son of Midas; who, 
Ill-starr’d ! unwittingly my brother slew. 
For this, my father from his much-loved face, 
And all the happy dwellings of my race, 
Me into wide and wandering exile drave : 
Whence, flying on the salt white-edgéd wave, 
Cast out from comfort unto stars unknown, 
My hollow ship, before the north wind blown, 
Fate to these shores directed ; where I stand 
A friendless man, sea-flung on foreign land. 
In thus much, learn, O king, from whence I came, 
And what Iam. Adrastus is my name.” 


The monarch smiled upon him, and replied, 


“Thy friends are ours : thy land to ours allied : 
If not with kindred, here with kind, thou art. 
A frowning fate to bear with smiling heart, 


Is highest wisdom. In our court remain. 
Cease to be sad. Nor tempt the seas again.” 


So in the Lydian court Adrastus stay’d 
Eating the bread of Croesus: and obey’d 
The kindly king, well-pleased to roam no more. 


Now, at that time, a terrible wild boar, 

By hunger driven from his lair, below 

The dells dark-leavéd, lit with golden snow, 
Where Mysian Olympus meets the morn, 
Made ravage in the land; despoil’d the corn ; 
The tender vine in many a vineyard tore ; 
Each sapling sallow olive wounded sore ; 
And oft, about the little hilly towns 

And stony hamlets, where high yellow downs 
Pasture, among cold clouds, the mountain goat 
That wanders wild from wattled fold remote, 





His fierce blood-dripping tusk foul mischief wrought. 
For this, the sorely-injured Mysians sought 

At many times the ruinous beast to slay ; 

But never yet at any time could they 

Come nigh him to his hurt. For he, indeed, 

Slew many of them, and the rest had need 

Of nimble feet, in fearful flight to find 

Unworthy safety. Thus was ruin join’d 

To ruin. 


Therefore, unto Croesus now 

They sent an embassage; that he should know 
The damage done them by this savage thing ; 
Entreating much, moreover, that the king 
With certain of the Lydian youths, would send 
Atys, the prince, to help them make an end. 
For of all noble youths in Lydian bound 
Atys the most high-couraged was renown’d, 
Nor match’d in martial vigour. 

Croesus then, 
When he had heard the message of these men, 
Made answer to the Mysians: 

‘* For our son, 

Ye shall not have him. Think no more upon 
That matter. For, indeed, the crescent light 
That was new-born to gild his nuptial night 
Is yet the unfinished circlet of a moon. 
And shall a husband leave a wife so soon, 
Ere the first spousal month be sped, to lie 
I the gelid hills "neath the wide-open sky, 
Neglecting wedlock young, and the sweet due 
Of marriage pillows, Mysians, for you ? 
But since (touching all else) we love you well, 
And fain would see this prodigy whose fell 
Invasion havoc holds in your fair land, 
Abolish’d, we will send a chosen band 
Of our best valours; men that shall not miss 
What is to do, Be ye content with this.” 


But when the Mysians were therewith content, 
The son of Croesus, hearing these things, went 
To Croesus, and said to him: 

“In time past, 
Father, or in the chase, or war, thou wast 
The first to wish me famous ; who dost now 
To me forbid the javelin and the bow. 
Wherefore? For yet I deem that thou hast not 
In me detected any taint or spot 
Of fear, dishonouring one to honour born. 
Yet think how all men from henceforth must scorn 
Thy son, whom, being thy son, they should revere, 
In him revering thee, when I appear 
Among them in the agora: I alone 
Of all men missing honour to be won 
From this adventure! For what sort of a man 
To the coarse general (that is quick to scan 
Faults in superior natures) shall I seem ? 
Or what to my fair wife? How shall she deem 
Henceforth of him, who in her white arms lay 
No less than as a god but yesterday ? 
Wherefore lest I some memorable deed 
Now miss to do, I pray thy leave to lead 
The honourable ardours of this chase, 
True to my noble name and princely place ; 
Or, this denied, vouchsafe, at least, to say 
For what just cause I must remain away. 
Since I, in all things, would my heart convince 
The king must needs be wiser than the prince.” 


But Croesus, weeping, answer’d: 
“ Not, my son, 
Because in thee aught unbecoming done 
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Displeased me, nor without sad reason just, 

And strict constraint to do what needs I must 
(Not what I would, if what I would might be !), 
Have I thus acted. For there came to me 

A vision from the gods, upon my bed, 

In the deep middle of the night, which said 

That in the days at hand, an iron dart 

Thee from my love, and from thy life, must part. 
For this, thy marriage have I hasten’d on: 

That, with oecasion due, thou should’st, my son, 
Awhile withhold thee from thy wont to seek 

The haunts of lions, or with dogs to break 

The rough boar’s ambush in the rooty earth, 

But rest, companion’d, by the pillar’d hearth, 

To one new-wedded a befitting place: 

For this, did I forbid thee to the chase: 

For this . . . . O stay, my son, by thy fair wife, 
And, in prolonging thine, prolong my life!” 


And his son answer’d: 

“ Wisely, since the dream 
Came from the all-wise gods, as I must deem, 
Wisely, dear head, and kindly, hast thou done ; 
Thus, with forethoughted care, to hold thy son 
Back from the far-seen coming of the wave 
Of Fate—if him forethoughted care could save! 
But I, indeed, as touching this same chase, 
Can see no cause for fear. In every place 
Death’s footsteps fall. Nor triple-bolted gate, 
Nor brazen wall, can shut from man his fate. 
Yet had the vision prophesied to me 
That, or by tooth, or tusk, my death should be, 
I had been well content to stay at home; 
Leaving the coming hour, at least, to come 
By me not rashly met in middle way. 
But since ’twas said an iron dart must slay 
Me, to black death appointed, I might fear 
An iron dart as well, though staying here, 
As there, in open field, among my friends. 
For who can lock his life up at all ends 
From charméd Chance, that walks invisibly 
Among us, to elude the dragon eye 
Of Policy, and the stretch’d hand of Care? 
Wherefore, I pray thee yet that I may share 
What honour from this hunt is to be won, 
Before death find me. Since a man may shun 
Honour, yet shunning honour all he can, 
He shuns not Death, which finds out every man.” 


Then Croesus, overcome, not satisfied, 
From under moisten’d eyelids, doubtful, eyed 
The impatient flushing in the brighten’d cheek 
Of Atys. And, because his heart was weak 
From its vague fears to shape foundation fast 
For judgment, “ Since, my son,” he sigh’d at last, 
“My mind, though unconvinced, thy words have 
shaked, 
Do as thou wilt.” 
But, like a man new-waked 
From evil dreams, who longs for any light 
To break the no-more-tolerable night, 
Soon as, far off i’ the purple corridor, 
The sandal clicking on the marble floor 
Ceased to be heard, and he was all alone, 
And knew that Atys to the chase was gone, 
He started up in a great discontent 
Of his own thoughts, and for Adrastus sent, 
To whom the monarch thus his mind express’d. 


** Adrastus, since, not only as my guest 
But as my friend, thou hast to me been dear, 
If aught of natural piety, and the fear 





Of Zeus, whom I by hospitable rites 

Have honour’d, honouring thee, thy heart delights 
To harbour, heed thou well my words. For I, 
When thou, pursued by pale calamity, 

Didst come before me, thee, upbraiding not, 
Did purify, and, as a man no spot 

Of blood attainted, to my hearth received, 

And with a ministering hand relieved. 

Now, therefore, follow to the chase my son, 
Who to the chase but now from hence is gone ; 
His guardian be; prevent him in the way, 
And let no skulking villain lurk to slay 

The son of him that hath befriended thee. 
Moreover, for thine own sake, thou should’st be 
Of this adventure; so, to signalise 

A noble name by feats of fair emprise ; 

Since thy forefathers of such feats had praise, 
And thou art in the vigour of thy days.” 


Adrastus answer’d: 

“ For no cause but this 
(Since Croesus’ wish unto Adrastus is 
Sacred as law delivered from above) 
In this adventure had I sought to move. 
For ’tis not fit that such a man as I, 
Under the shadow of adversity, 
Should with his prosperous compeers resort ; 
And, not desiring this, from martial sport 
Among the Lydian youths, with spear or bow, 
I have till now withheld myself. But now, 
Since I am bid by whom I must obey, 
Bound to requite in whatsoe’er I may 
Kindness received, this chase I will not shun. 
Thou, therefore, rest assured thy royal son 
Dear Paramount, so far as lies in me, 
His guardian, shall unharm’d return to thee.” 
Meanwhile, the huntsman had with leathern thongs 
The lean hounds leash’d, and all that fair belongs 
To royal chase appointed, as was fit ; 
With pious rites around the altar, lit 
To solemn Cybele, at whose great shrines 
On wooded Ida, ’mid the windy pines, 
Or Tmolus, oft the Sardian, to invoke 
The Mighty Mother, bid the black sheep smoke ; 
And Artemis, the silver-crescented, 
Adoring whom, a white kid’s blood was shed 
And crowns of scarlet poppies, intermix’d 
With ditany, among the columns fix’d, 
Or hung, fresh-gather’d, the high stones upon, 


And now the Lydian youths (with whom the son 
Of Croesus, and the Phrygian stranger) blew 

The brazen bugles, till the drops of dew 

Danced in the drowsy hollows of the wood; 

And the unseen things that haunt by fell and flood, 
Roused by the clanging echoes out of rest, 

Shouted from misty lands, and trampling, press’d 
Through glimmering intervals of greenness cold, 
To hang in flying laughters manifold 

Upon the march of that blithe company : 
Great-hearted hunters all, with quiver’d thigh, 

And spear on shoulder propp’d, in buskins brown 
Brushing the honey-meal and yellow down 

From the high-flowering weed, whilst, in their rear, 
The great drums throbb’d low thunder, and the clear 
Short-sounding cymbals sung; until they came 

To large Olympus, where the amber flame 

Of morn, new-risen, was spreaded broad, and still. 


There, for the ruinous beast they search’d, until 
They found him, with the dew upon his flank, 
Couch’d in a hollow cold, beneath the dank 
Roots of a fallen oak, thick-rooftd, dim. 

And, having narrowly encircled him, 
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They hurl’d their javelins at him. With tie rest 
That stranger (he that was King Croesus’ guest, 
The Phrygian, named Adrastus, purified 
Of murder by the monarch), when he spied 
The monster, by the dogs’ tenacious bite 
And smart of clinging steel, now madden’d quite, 
Making towards him,—burl’d against “he boar : 
Which missing, by mischance he wourded sore 
Atys; through whose gash’d body, with a groan 
The quick life rush’d, 
Thus fates, in vain foreknown, 
Were suddenly accomplish’d. For these Powers 
That spin, and snap, the threads of mortal hours, 
Had will’d that Croesus nevermore should hear 
The voice of Atys; unto him more dear 
Than fondest echo to forlornest hill 
In lonesome lands, more sweet than sweetest rill, 
Through shadowy mountain meadows murmuring 
cold, 

To panting herds: nor evermore behold 
The face of Atys; unto him more fair 
Than mellow sunlight and the summer air 
To sick men waking heal’d. Now, therefore, one, 
Having beheld the fate of the king's son, 
Fled back to Sardis, and to Croesus said 
What he had seen :—now that a javelin, sped 
By that ill-fated hand, to nothing good 
Predestined, from the blot of brother’s blood 
By Creesus purified, yet all in vain, 
Since still to bloodshed doom’d,—had Atys slain, 
Fulfilling fates predicted. 

Croesus then, 
Believing that he was of living men 
Most miserable, who had purified, 
Himself, the hand by second slaughter dyed 
In the dear blood of his much-mourn’d-for son 
(Since by his own deed was he now undone), 
Uplifted hands to Heaven, and vengeance claimed 
Of Zeus, the Expiator; whom he named 
By double title, to make doubly strong 
A twofold curse upon a twofold wrong: 
As god of hospitality,—since he 
That was his guest had proved his enemy; 
As god of private friendship,—since the man 
That slew his son was his son’s guardian, 
To whom himself the sacred charge did give. 


Therefore he pray’d, ‘ Let not Adrastus live!” 


But, while he pray’d, a noise of mourning rose 
Among the flinty courts: and, follow’d close 
Out of the narrow streets by a vast throng 
Of people weeping, slowly moved along 
The Lydian hunters, bearing up the bier 
Of Atys, strewn with branches; in whose rear, 
Down-headed, as a man that bears the weight 
Of some enormous and excessive fate, 

The slayer walk’d. 

Full slowly had they come, 
With steps that ever slacken’d nearer home, 
And heavier evermore their burthen seem’d, 
As ever longer round their footsteps stream’d 
The woful crowd; and evermore they thought 
Sadlier on him to whom they sadly brought 
His hope in ruins. When they reach’d the gate 
The western sky was all on flame. Stretch’d straight 
Through a thick amber haze Adrastus saw, 
As in a trance of supernatural awe, 
The high dim street ; that lengthen’d on, and on, 
And up, and up, until it touch’d the sun, 
And these fell off into a field of flame. 
He knew that he was bearing his last shame ; 
And all the men and women, swarming dim 
Along the misty light, were made to him 





Shadows, and things of air, for all his mind 
Was pass’d beyond them. So, with heart resign’d 
To its surpassing sorrow, he bow’d down 
His head, and follow’d up the colum’d town 
The bier of Atys, without any care 
Of what might come: because supreme despair 
Had taken out the substance from the show 
Of the world’s business, and his thoughts were now 
In a great silence, which no mortal speech, 
Kind, or unkind, might any longer reach. 
Meanwhile, with melancholy footsteps slow, 
Slow footsteps hinder’d by the general woe, 
Those hunters mount the murmurous marble stair 
To the king’s palace. 

He himself stood there 
To meet them; knowing why they came; with 

eyes 

Impatiently defiant of surprise. 
But, when they sat their burthen down before 
The father of him murder’d, whom they bore ; 
And, when the inward-moaning monarch flung 
His body on the branchéd bier—there, hung 
With murmurings meaningless, and dabbled vest 
Soak’d in the dear blood sobbing from the breast 
Of his slain son,—there, dragg’d along the flint 
His bruiséd knees; and crush’d, beneath the print 
Of passionate lips, groans choked in kisses close, 
Pour’d idly on those eyelids meek, and those 
White lips that aye such cruel coldness kept, 
For all the hot love on them kist and wept ; 
And when the miserable wife, whom now 
The sudden hubbub from the courts below 
Had pierced to, through the swiftly-emptied house, 
Flew forth, and, kneeling o’er her slaughter’d spouse, 
Beat with wild hands her breast, and tore her hair, 
And cried out, “ Where, you unjust gods, O where, 
Between the stubborn earth and stolid sky, 
Was found the fault of my felicity ? 
That such a cruel deed should have been done 
Under high heaven, beneath the pleasant sun !” 
Then he, that was the cause of that wide woe, 
Came forth before the corpse, and, kneeling low, 
Stretch’d out sad hands to Croesus; upon whom 
He call’d to execute the righteous doom 
Of death on him, deserving life no more. 


When, therefore, Croesus heard this, he forbore 
To groan against the edge of his own fate; 
But judged most miserable that man’s state 
Who, evil meaning not, had evil done,— 
First having slain his brother, then the son 
Of him that gave him hospitality. 
So, letting sink a slowly-soften’d eye, 
To settle on Adrastus, who yet knelt 
Before him, his hard thoughts began to melt, 
And he was moved in mind to tolerate 
The greatness of his grief; which being less great 
Than his that caused it, stood in check, to make 
This tolerable, too. 
Sadly he spake: 

“To me,” he said, “thou hast requital made, 
Most miserable man! on thine own head 
Invoking death. Wherefore, I doom thee not. 
Nor deem thy hand hath this disastrous lot 
From the dark urn down shaken. Rather, he, 
That unknown god, whoever he may be, 
That long ago foreshadow’d this worst hour, 
Hath thus compell’d it tous. Some unknown Power 
Walks in our midst, and moves us to strange ends. 
Our wills are Heaven’s, and we what Heaven in- 

tends.” 
Then Croesus caused to be upheaved foursquare 
A mount of milk-white marble: and did there 
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in trophied urn the holy ashes heap 

Of his loved Atys. And, that fame should keep 
Unperish’d, all the prince’s early glory, 

Large tablets wrought he rough with this sad story. 


But when the solemn-footed funeral, 

With martial music, from the marble wall 
Flow’d off, and fell asunder in far fields ; 

When silenced was the clang of jostling shields, 
And the sonorous-throated trumpet mute, 

And mute the shrill-voiced melancholy flute ; 
What time Orion in the west began 

Over the thin edge of the ocean 

To set a shining foot, and dark night fell ; 
Then, judging life to be intolerable, 

The son of Gordius sharply made short end 

Of long mischance: and calling death his friend, 
He, self condemn’d to darkness, in the gloom 
And stillness, slew himself upon the tomb. 

This to Adrastus was the end of tears. 











But Croesus mourn’d for Atys many years. 





IN JEOPARDY. 

I’m a bricklayer, I am; and, what’s more, 
down in the country, where peopte ain’t so par- 
ticular about keeping trades distinct as they 
are in the great towns. This may be seen any 
day in a general shop, where, as one might 
say, you can get anything, from half a quartern 
of butter up to a horn lantern; and down 
again to a hundred of short-cut brads—well, 
down in the country I’ve done a bit of a 
job now and then as a mason ; and not so badl 
neither, I should suppose, for I got pretty oa 
paid considering, and didn’t hear more than the 
usual amount of growlin’ arter it was done— 
which is saying a deal. Ours ain’t the most 
agreeable of lives, and if it warn’t for recollecting 
a little about the dignity of labour, and such-like, 
one would often grumble more than one does. 

Some time ago, it don’t matter to you, nor 
me, nor yet anybody else, just when it was, 
work was precious slack down our way—all 
things considered, I ain’t a-going to tell you 
where our way is. A day’s work a week had 
been all I'd been able to get for quite two 
months; so Mary, that’s my wife, used to 

inch and screw, and screw and pinch, and 
<eep on squeezing shilling arter shillin ing out of 
the long stocking, till at last it got so light, 
that one morning she lets it fall upon the table, 
where, instead of coming down with a good 
hearty spang, it fell softy and jest like a piece 
of cotton that was empty. And then, poor 
lass, she hangs on to my neck, and burst out 
a-crying that pitiful, that I’m blest if I didn’t 
want my nose blowing about every quarter of 
a minute. I hadn’t minded the screwing and 
pinching ; not a bit of it. First week we went 
without our puddings. Well, that wasn’t much. 
Second week we stopped my half-pints o’ beer. 
Third week I put my pipe out. Savy kep’ on 
saying that things must look up soon, and then 
T should have an ounce of the Nest to make up 
for it. But things didn’t look up; and, in spite 
of all the screwing, we got down to the bottom 


| of the stocking, as I said jest now. 











I hadn’t much cared for the pinching, but it 
was my poor lass as got pinched the most, and 
she was a-getting paler and thinner every day, 
till I couldn’t abear to see it. I run out o’ the 
house, and down to Jenkins’s yard, where I’d 
been at work last. I soon found Jenkins; and 
I says to him, “Governor,” I says, “ this won’t 
do, you know; a man can’t live upon wind.” 

“ True for you, Bill Stock,” he says. 

“And a man can’t keep his wife upon wind,” 
I says. 

“ Right you are, Bill,” he says ; and he went 
on and spoke as fair as a man could speak ; and 
said he hadn’t a job he could put me on, or he 
would have done it in a minute. “I’m werr 
sorry, Bill,” he says, “ but if times don’t mend, 
I tell you what I’m a-going to do.” 

“ What’s that ?” I says. 

“Go up to London,” he says ; “ and if I was 
a young man like you, I wouldn’t stop starving 
down here, when they’re giving first-class wages 
up there, and when there’s building going on all 
round, as thick as thick, and good big jobs 
too: hotels, and railways, and bridges, ad all 
sorts.” 

I faces round sharp, and walks off home ; for 
when a feller’s hungry and close up, it lays hold 
on his temper as well as his stummick, more espe- 
cially when there’s somebody belonging to him in 
the same fix. So I walks off home, where I finds 
Mary a-lookin’ werry red-eyed ; and I makes no 
more ado but I gets my pipe, and empties the bit 
o’ dust there was in the bottom o’ the jar into it, 
lights up, and sits down aside of Mary, and puts 
my arm round her, jest as I used in old courting 
times ; and then begins smoking an’ thinking. 
Werry slow as to the fust, and werry fast as to 
the second; as smokin’ costs money, and the 
dust was dry ; whereas thinking came cheap jest 
then—and it’s sur-prising how yer can think on 
aempty inside. I suppose it is because there’s 
plenty 0’ room for the thoughts to work in. 

Well, I hadn’t been settin’ above a minute 
like this, when my lass lays her head on my 
shoulder, and though she wouldn’t let me see it, 
I knowed she was a-giving way; but I didn’t 
take no notice. Perhaps I held her a little bit 
tighter; and there I sat thinking and watching 
the thin smoke, till I could see buildings, and 
scaffolds, and heaps o’ bricks, and blocks o’ stone, 
and could almost hear the ring o’ the trowels, 
and the “sar-jar” o’ the big stone saws, and 
there was the men a-running up and down the 
ladders, and the gangers a-giving their orders, 
and all seemed so plain, that I ‘began to grow 
warm. And I keeps on smoking till it seemed 
as though I was one of a great crowd o’ men 
standing round a little square wooden office 
place, and being called in one at a time; and 
there I could see them a-takin’ their six-and- 
thirty shillings and two pounds apiece, as fast 
as a clerk could book it. And then all at 
once it seemed to fade away like a fog in the 
sun; and I kep’ on drawing, but nothing come, 
and I found as my pipe was out, and there 
was nothing left to light agen. So I knocks 
the ashes out—what there was on’em—and then 
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I breaks the pipe up, bit by bit, and puts all the 
pieces in my pocket—right-hand trousers-pocket. 

“ What for?” says you. 

Nothin’ at all, as I knows on; but that’s 
what I did; and I am a-telling you what hap- 
pened. Perhaps it was because I felt uncom- 
fortable with nothing to rattle in my pocket. 
Howsomever, my mind was made up ; and bright- 
ening up, and looking as cheerful as if I’d six- 
and-thirty shillings to take on Saturday, I says 
to her as was by my side : 

“ Polly, my lass, ’am a-going — London !” 

“Going where?” she says, liftmg up her 
head. 

London,” I says ; and then I began to think 
about what going to London meant. For, mind 
yer, it didn’t mean a chap in a rough jacket 
making up a bundle in a clean blue handker- 
cher, and then shovin’ his stick through the 
knot and sticking it over his shoulder, and then 
stuffing his hands in his pockets, and taking 
the road uppards, whistlin’ like a blackbird. 
No; it meant something else. It meant break- 
ing up a tidy little home as two young folks— 
common people, in course—had been a saving 
up for years, to make snug; it meant half 
breaking a poor simple lass’s heart to part with 
this little thing and that little thing; tearin 
up the nest that took so long a-building, an 
was allus so snug arter a cold day’s work. I 
looked at the clean little winders, and then at the 
bright kettle ou the shiny black hob, and then 
at the werry small fire as there was, and then 


fust at one thing, and then at another, all so 
clean and neat and homely, and all showin 
how proud my lass was of ’em all, and then 
thought a little more of what going up to London 
really did mean, and I suppose it must have 


been through feeling low and faint and poorly, 
and I’m almost ashamed to tell it, for I’m 
such a big strong chap ; but truth’s truth. Well, 
somehow a blind seemed to come over my eyes, 
and my head went down upon my knees, and 
I cried like a schoolboy. But it went off, for 
my lass was kneeling aside me in a minute, and 

t my thick old head upon her shoulder, and 

gan a-doing all she could to make believe it 
was all right, and she wouldn’t mind a bit, 
but we’d get on wonderful well up there; 
and so we talked it over for long enough, 
while she made believe to be so cheerful, and 
knelt at my side, a-ciphering away—a-putting 
down nought for herself, and a-carrying I don’t 
know how much for me—till I glowed up, under 
the discovery that whether work was plenty, 
or whether work was slack, I, Bill Stock— 
christened William—was rich in my good wife. 

That was something like a thought, that was, 
and seemed to stiffen me up, and put bone and 
muscle into a fellow till he felt strong as a lion; 
so we set to talking over the arrangements ; 
and two days arter, Polly and I was in a lodg- 
ing in London. 

Nex’ morning I was up at five, and made my- 
self smart; not fine, but clean, and looking as 
if I warn’t afraid of work ; and I finds my way 
to one o’ the big workshops, where the bell was 





a-ringing for six o’clock, and the men was a- 
scuffing in; while a chap with a book was on 
the look-out to time the late ones, for stopping 
on pay-day out of their wages—which is but fair, 
yer know, for if two hundred men lost a quarter 
of an hour apiece in a week, it would come 
to something stiff in a year. Well, there was a 
couple more chaps like me standing at the gate, 
come to see if they could get took on, and one of 
‘em slips in, and comes out again directly a- 
swearing and growling like anything, and then 
other goes in, and he comes out a-swearing 
too, and then I feels my heart go sinking down 
ever so low. So I says to the fust : 

** Any chance of a job ?” I says. 

“Go to——” somewhere, he says, cutting up 
rough; so I asks t’other one. 

* Any chance of a job ?” I says. 

“Not a ha’porth,” he says, turning his 
back, and going off with the fust one; andI 
must say as they looked a pretty pair of blacks. 

So stood there for quite five minutes 
wondering what to do; whether I should go in 
and ask for myself, or go and try somewheres 
else. I didn’t like to try, arter seeing two men 
refused. All at once a tall sharp-eyed man comes 
out of a side place and looks at me quite fierce. 

“Now, my man,” he says, “what’s your 
business? What do you want?” 

“ Job, sir,” says I. 

* Then why didn’t you come in and ask ?” he 
says. 

op Saw two turned back,” I says. 

“Oh! we don’t want such as them here,” 
he says, “ but there’s plenty of work for men 
who mean it ;” and then he looks through me 
a’most. ‘I suppose you do mean it, eh?” 

* Give us hold of a trowel,” says I, spitting 
in both hands. 

“ Bricklayer ?” says he, smiling. 

“ Right,” says I. 

“From the country ?” says he. 

“ Yes,” says I. 

* Work slack there ?” says he. 

“ Awful,” says I. 

* You'll do,” sayshe. ‘“ Here, Jones, put this 
fellow in number four lot.” 

If you'll believe me, I could have taken hold 
of him:and hugged him ; but I didn’t, for I kep’ 
it for Polly. 

Well—I wonder how. many times [’ve said 
well, since I begun !—TI was in work now, and I 
meant to keep it. Didn’t I make the bricks and 
mortar fly! My hodman did his day’s work 
that day, if he never did it afore. Then some 
of the men began to take it up, and got. to 
chaffing ; one says there’d soon be no work left ; 
and another says, I’d better have a couple o’ 
Paddies to keep me going, one for bricks, and 
another for mortar; while one fellow makes 
hisself precious unpleasant, by keeping on going 
puff! puff! puff!” like a steam-ingin’, because I 
worked so fast. But I let them chaff as long as 
they liked ; and bime-by I comes to be working 
alongside of my steam-ingin’ friend, and jest 
as he’d been going it alittle extra, I says to him 
quietly : 
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“ Ever been out 0’ work, matey ?” 

* Not to signify,” he says. 

** *Cause if ever you are, and come down werry 
close to ground, you'll be as glad to handle the 
trowel again as I am.” He didn’t puff any 
more that day, not as I heerd. 

London work was something fresh to me. I 
used to think that I'd been about some tidy 
buildings down our way, but what was the 
tidiest on ’em to the London jobs I was put 
on! Jobs where the scaffolding must have cost 
hundreds upon hundreds of pounds more than 
the house, land, and everything else put to- 
gether, of the biggest place I had ever worked 
upon. I used, too, to think I was pretty strong 
in the head; but I soon began to sing small 
here—specially when I had been up about a 
week and was put on at a big hotel. Right up 
so high that one turned quite creepy, and used 
to get thinking of what would be the con- 
sequences if a sharp puff of wind come and up- 
set one’s balance. I could never have believed, 
neither, that such a Jacob’s Ladder of scaffold- 
poles could have been built up to stand with- 
out crushing and snapping those at the bottom 
like so many reeds or tobacco-pipes; but I 
suppose them as builds them knows best what 
should be done, and what they'll bear. But 
though I did not like it much, I took good 
care not to mention it to my lass, for I knew 
she’d have been on the fidget all day if I had 
told her. 

By degrees I got to stand it all pretty well; 
and we began to feel a bit settled in our one 
room. Not that we much liked it, but then it 
was werry pleasant to go in the crowd on pay day, 
and draw your week’s wage, good wage too, 
jest as I had seen it when settin’ in my own 
place at home, We still called it home, for we 
couldn’t get to feel that we were at home in 
London, and Polly she said she never should, 
after having a little house of her own; but as 
there was only our two selves, we made things 
pretty comfortable. 

The big hotel was getting on at a tremendious 
rate, for there was a strong body on us at work, 
and it used to make me think and think of the 
loads upon loads of stuff the hotel swallowed 
up, and how much more it would take before 
it was finished. One day when I was brieklaying 
up at the top—I don’t know how many feet from 
the ground, and I never used to care to look to 
see, for fear of turning giddy—one day it came 
on to blow a regular gale, and blew at last so 
hard, that the scaffold shook and quivered, while, 
wherever there was a loose rope, it rattled and 
beat against the poles, as if it was impatient of 
“eye tied there, and wanted to break loose and 

e off. 

It blew at last so werry hard, that I should have 
been precious glad of an excuse to get down, 
but I couldn’t well leave my work, and the old 
hands didn’t seem to mind it much: so I kep’ at 
it. Whenever the wind blows now, and I shut 
my eyes, I can call it all back again; the creak- 
ing and quivering of the poles, the rattling of 
the ot the howling and whistling of the 





gale as it swept savagely by, in a rage because 
it could not sweep us away. 

A high wind is pretty hard to deal with, some- 
times, on the ground; and I have seen folks 
pretty hard driven to turn a corner. So it may 

e guessed what sort of fun it is right up on a 
spidery scaffold, where a man is expected to 
work with both hands, and hold on by nothing, 
and that, too, where asingle step backards would 
be—there, it’s a thing as allus makes me nervous 
to talk about. 

It was getting to be somewhere about bhalf- 
ast three, and [ was working hard, so as to 
ceep from thinking about the storm, when all 
at once I happened to turn my head, and see 
that the men was a-scuffling down the ladders as 
hard as they could go, And then, before { had 
time to think, there was a loud crash, and a 
large piece of the scaffolding gave way, and 
swept with it poles, boards, and bricks, right into 

the open space below. 

I leaped up at a pole which projected from 
the root above me, just above my head, caught 
it, and hung suspended, just as the boards upon 
which I stood but an instant before gave way, 
and fell on to the next stage, some twenty feet 
below. ‘Tightly clasping the rough fir pole, I 
clung for life. 

Think? I did think. I thought hundreds 


of things in a few seconds, as I shut my eyes 
and began to pray, for I felt as I could not hold 
on long, and 1 knew as I should fall first on the 
stage below, when the boards would either give 


way, or shoot me off again with a spring, and 
then I knew there would be a crowd round some- 
thing upon the ground, and the police coming 
with a stretcher. 

“ Creep out, mate, and come down the rope,” 
cried a voice from below. I turned my head, 
so that I could just see that the pole 1 was 
hanging to had a block at the end, through which 
ran a rope for drawing light things up and down 
to the scaffold. For an instant I eed not move; 
then, raising myself, I went hand over hand to- 
wards the pulley, and in another instant I should 
have grasped it, when I heard a rushing sound, 
and the creaking of a wheel, as the rope went 
spinning through, and was gone: the weight 
of the longer side having dragged the other 
through. As I hung, I distinctly heard it fall, 
perhaps a hundred and fifty feet. 

As the rope fell, and 1 hung there, I could 
hear a regular shriek from those below; but 
nobody stirred to my assistance, for 1 was be- 
yond help then; but I seemed to grow stronger 
with the danger, though my arms felt as if they 
were being wrenched out of their sockets, and 
my nerves as if they were torn with hot irons. 
Sobbing for breath, I crept in again till I was 
over the stage first ; then close into the face of 
the building; and there l hung. Once I tried 
to get some hold with my feet, but the smooth 
bricks let my toes slip over them directly. Then 
I tried to get a leg over the pole, so as to climb 
up and sit there; but the time was gone by for 
that. I had hung too long, and was now grow- 
ing weaker every moment. 
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I can’t describe what I felt. All I know is, 
that it was horrible, and that long afterwards I 
used to jump up in bed with a scream; for so 
sure as * pom a little out o’ sorts, came a dream 
of hanging to that scaffold-pole, expecting every 
moment to be one’s last. 

I can’t say, either, how long I hung; but feel- 
ing at length that I was going, [ made one last try 
for it. 1 thought of my poor lass, and seemed to 
see her a-looking at me in a widder’s cap; and 
then I clenched my teeth hard, and tried to get 
on to where the end of the pole was fastened. 
I got one hand over the hard bricks, and hooked 
my fingers, and held on; then I got the other 
hand over, and tried to climb up, as a cheer 
from below encouraged me; but my feet and 
knees slipped over the smooth bricks, and in 
spite of every effort they hung down straight at 
last, and I felt a sharp quiver run through me 
as slowly, slowly, my hands opened, my fingers 
straightened, and, with eyes blinded and blood- 
shot, I fell. 

—Fell what seemed to be an enormous dis- 
tance, though it was only to the next stage, 
where boards, bricks, and tools, shaken by the 
concussion, went with aa crash below. The deal 
planks upon which I lay, still kep’ in their 
places, but with their ends jolted so near the 
edge that it seemed to me that the least 
motion on my part would make them slip, and 
send me off again. I was too exhausted and 
frightened to move, and lay there for some 
time, not knowing whether I was much hurt or 
not. The first thing as recalled me to myself 
was the voice of a man who came up a ladder 
close at hand; and I could see that he had a 
rope and pulley with him, which he soon had 
hooked on to the ladder. 

“ Hold on, mate,” he says. “If I throw you 
the end of the rope, can you tie it round you ?” 

“ll try,” I says. So he makes a noose, and 

ulling enough rope through the block, he shies 
it to me, but it wasn’t far enough. So he tries 
again and again, and at last I manages to ketch 
hold on it. But now, as soon as I tried to move, it 
seemed as if something stabbed me in the side, 
and, what was more, the least thing would, I 
found, send the boards down, and of course me 
with them. 

“Tell them to hold tight by the rope,” 
says 1; and he passed the word, while I got 
both arms through the noose, and told him to 
tighten it, which he did by pulling, for I could 
not have got it over my head without making 
the boards slip. 

“ Now then,” he says, “ are you ready ?” 

“All right,” I says, faintly, for I felt as if 
everything was a-swimming round me; but I 
heard him give a signal, and fels the snatch of 
the rope as it cut into my arms above the 
elbows, and then I swang backwards and for- 
wards in the air; while, with » crash, away 
went the boards upon which I hae been a-lying. 

I couldn’t see any more, nor hear any more, 
for I seemed to be sent to sleep, but I suppose 
I was lowered down and took ts the hospital, 
where they put my broken ribs ‘ce rights in no 











time, and it wasn’t so werry long before I was at 
work once more ; though it took a precious while 
before I could get on to a high seaffold again 
without feeling creepy and shivery; but, you 
know, “ use is second nature.” 

Polly showed me the stocking t’other day, 
and I must say it has improved wonderful, for 
wages keep good, and work’s plenty; and as 
for those chaps who organise the strikes, it 
strikes me they don’t know what being out 0’ 
work is like. ‘But, along o’ that stocking, one 
feels tempted very much to go down in the 
country again, but don’t like to, for fear 0” 
things not turning out well; and Polly says, 
“Let well alone, Bill.” So I keeps on, werry 
well satisfied, and werry comfortable. 





A NEAT SAMPLE OF TRANSLATION. 


*TRADUTTORE, traditore,” says the Italian 

roverb. It probably originated with some un- 
ucky wight, either smarting under recent in- 
juries inflicted on the offspring of his brain by 
traditori, or gifted with the power to foresee 
the dire calamities to be inflicted by them on his 
brotherhood in future generations. 

One would suppose that two qualifications are 
essential to constitute a good translator. A 
thorough acquaintance with the resources of 
the language used for the reproduction, being 
the first; and the second, a not less intimate 
knowledge of the idiom destined to be repro- 
duced. 

We will submit, as a rather remarkable in- 
stance of the absence of both these qualifica- 
tions in a translator—or rather, in a translatress, 
for the wonderful offender to be presented is 
announced as a lady—a few extracts from a sur- 
prising mystification which — a few 
months ago in the columns of L’Oprrnion Na- 
TIONALE: a French daily paper, well known for 
its very liberal tendencies, and for that, or some 
other reason, one of the most popular and 
generally read in Paris. The editors had an- 
nounced some time beforehand the appearance 
of a translation of Our Mutvau Friend; and 
the lovers of the feuilleton, whose name is Legion 
in France, were on the tiptoe of expectation. 
At last it came, bearing the title L’Ami Commun. 
It came to grief, and that as deservedly as 
speedily ; for the subscribers to the above-named 
journal take common sense for their guide, 
and, like Mrs. Merdle, pride themselves upon 
having no nonsense about them. So, alter 
having groped about in the dark during six 
feuilletons of Mutual Friends, in the hope of 
things brightening, though ever so little, they 
protested en masse after the appearance of the 
seventh, and demanded with a loud cry, not to 
be resisted, the explanation of the dark enigma, 
or its immediate withdrawal. For self-evident 
reasons, the Sphinx remained silent, and sup- 
pression was the righteous consequence. 

From the outset, a sort of moral stand-up 
fight was engaged in between the translatress and 
Mr. Twemlow as to which should the most effec- 
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tually demolish the other. All the other cha- 
racters yet developed in the book suffered more 
or less from the horrible punishment adminis- 
tered by the lady; but Twenilow, the special 
object of her attention, suffered the most severely 
of all. The inoffensive little gentleman being 
likewise made the instrument of inflicting such 
acute mental torture on all who should attempt to 
unravel the complicated mysteries of his identity, 
as to render consequent insanity probable. Wit- 
ness the following mtroduction of Mr. Twemlow 
to the French reader: “Il y a dans le quartier 
Saint-James, ot quand il ne sort pas, il est 
remisé au-dessus d’une écurie de Duke-street, 
un meuble de salle & manger, meuble inno- 
cent, chaussé de larges sonhirs de castor” (ihe’ 
underlined being a rather free translation of thé, 
word castors in the English text), “ pour qui lés. 
Veneering sont un sujet d’inquiétude perpé- 
tuelle. Cousin germain de lord Snigsworth, ce 
meuble inoffensif, qu’on appelle Twemlow, re- 
yrésente dans maintes familles la table 4 manger 
a état normal. 

“ Mister et Missis Veneering, par exemple, 
organisant un diner, prennent Twemlow pour 
base, et lui mettent des rallonges, c’est-i-dire 
lui ajoutent des convives. Parfois la table se 
compose de ‘Twemlow et de six personnes ; par- 
fois on la tire jusqu’aux dernieres limites du 
possible, et Twemlow a vingt rallonges. 

“ Dans ces grandes occasions, Mister et Missis 
Veneering, placés au milieu de la table, se font 
vis-a-vis a distance de Twemlow ; car plus celui- 
ci est déployé, plus il est loin du centre et 
se rapproche du buffet ou des rideaux de la 
fenétre.” 

Is it surprising, after this magnificent heap 
of nonsense, in which common sense, good lan- 
guage, the merest elementary principles of 
grammar, are most grossly outraged, that the 
subject of it should become thenceforth an 
object of general fear and execration? The 
very stops themselves seem to have gone mad, 
and to be, like so many ill-disposed policemen 
off duty, taking a little relaxation by joining in 
a public disturbance on their own account. 
‘I'wemlow and the table, the table and Twemlow, 
commas, colons, and semi-colons inextricabl 
mixed up together, in stark staring raving mad- 
ness. 

Were it not for the total absence of any 
vestige of the comic element, and divers other 
reasons, social and political, the recent alliance, 
and so forth, one might suppose that the author 
of this extraordinary specimen of literary repro- 
duction had been bribed by our enemies to 
travesty our author, and with him the manners 
and customs of his nation comprehensively. 
She leads her countrymen to suppose that the 
English “garb of woe” is the colour of pea- 
soup, by representing Boflin, Boflin in deep 
mourning for his master, as wearing a paletot 
purée de pois ? (This is the translation ot a pea- 
jacket.) And a little further on, the lad 
changes the dissolving view of beads on Pod- 
snap’s forehead into a row of indiscreet buttons 


so indiscreet, why did she not (being, as trans- 
latress, mistress of the situation) dispose of 
the indiscreet buttons on other parts of his 
person—on his gaiters, for instance? But the 
word douton, signifying either a button or a 
pimple, according to cireumstances-—there being 
ut one and the same term in French for the 
two objects—we shudder to think that she may 
have had a darker meaning still, and, by this 
ambiguous interpretation, may have intended 
to authorise maliciously-disposed foreigners to 
believe that we English adopt for occasions of 
social festivity and others the light costume of 
ite Red Skins: which fact could alone render 
gh a detail possible. 
\\/Once more, take a specimen of Twemlow 
Shfonded in more impenetrable mystery than 
ever. “La premiére foi que Twemlow a ren- 
wé Veneering, c’était au club, ow ledit Ve- 
ting ne connaissait personne, excepté |’in- 
dividu quile présentait. Cet individu lui-méme 
ne connaissait le nouveau membre que depuis 
deux jours et paraissait étre son ami le plus 
intime. Une rouelle de veau, scélératement acco- 
modée par le cuisinier du club, cimenta leur union 
séance tenante.” 

Are the two last original lines high praise of 
the English art of cooking, or the contrary? 
They contain a most positive affirmation that 
the cooks of the London clubs have a particular 
manner of dressing fillets of veal, which dish, 
partaken of by individuals desirous of uniting in 
the bonds of friendship, immediately cements the 
said bonds then and there and for evermore ! 

Is it wonderful, when such astounding in- 
competency as that of this translatress can find 
its way into a Parisian newspaper conducted 
with intelligence and enterprise, that we in Eng- 
land sometimes hear intelligent Frenchmen—at 
the disadvantage of not being able to judge for 
themselves in the original, and therefore left at 
the mercy of those who profess to make them 
acquainted with English literature—denounce 
Shakespeare as a villanous hypochondriac, re- 
velling in bloodshed and all descriptions of 
crime, and emphatically declaring the creations 
of Byron to be all bosh! on the ground that 
the last-named poet had a cloven foot, and the 
weakness to desire to hide it? Handed over to 
such intolerable translators, what benefit are they 
likely to derive from the reading of Hamlet or 
Childe Harold ? 





THE PARISH ORGAN. 

In what a gentleman of the vestry is ac- 
customed to “formal” days, the great and 
glorious institutions of local self-government 
were the parish beadle, the parish pump, the 

t 


rish pound, and the parish engine. has 


a 
— reserved for us favoured moderns, who live 
in the latter balf of the nineteenth century, to 
witness the rise and growth of another and more 
glorious institution—not even dreamt of in 
“formal” days—the parish organ. 





on his abdomen! If she really considered them 


All the great and important parishes in Lon- 
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don have now one or two—in some instances 
three—newspapers, whose leading columns are 
exclusively devoted to local aflairs. Some of 
these newspapers are almost as lerge as the daily 
journals which devote their solunzs to the affairs 
of the nation. Besides the repcrts of the vestries 
and boards of directors, they contain all the 
general news of the week, axl their outer pages 
present a “show” of advertisements, which 
some of their more important contemporaries 
would probably be giad to match. 

The parish of St. sniffens has two such organs 
—the St. Sniffens Gazette, and the St. Sniffens 
Argus. There is a third, which does not 
properly belong to St. Sniffens ; but it manages 
to tack itself on to that important and populous 
parish by inserting its name as a second title— 
just as the Surrey Guardian might add, “and 
Middlesex Mercury.” In the columns of these 
journals [ am now studying the history and 
government of the parish of St. Sniffens—just 
as I have seen, in the library of the British 
Museum, Lord Macaulay tracing the history of 
England through the pages of old Mercuries, 
and M. Louis Blanc hunting for records of the 
French revolution in the Gazette de France. 

Before we dip into the St. Sniffens Gazette, let 
me premise that when I first began to read that 
journal, I was not very sure whether it was 
designed as the Aigis of the vestry, or the 
Palladium of the ratepayers. I have come to 
the conclusion now, that it is a little of both. It 
abuses the vestry awfully sometimes, but it does 
not allow outside journals, destitute of parochial 
sympathies, to assail the sacred principle of 
locai self-government. It regards the vestry as 
a glorious institution—something to fight and 
die for if necessary—but it does not scruple, 
when occasion requires, to call a vestryman an 
ass. The St. Sniffens Gazette—equally so the 
St. Sniffens Argus—frequently takes an op- 
portunity of saying that one of its most cherished 
mottoes is audi alteram partem; in proof of 
which, while it admits letters from vestry- 
men, it also gives a place to communica- 
tions from the literary inmates of the workhouse. 
I may mention that it has two other mottoes 
—which it airs on all convenient occasions— 
* Pro bono publico,” and “ Bona fide,” the last 
word being pronounced by the gentlemen of the 
vestry without the final “ e.” 

Looking through some recent numbers of 
our leading organ, I find its columns greatly 
taken up with the case of a certain Mr. B. To 
understand what Mr. B. did to excite so much 
lively discussion, we must go back to that solemn 
triennial occasion when the parish officials, 
assisted by the parish boys, went round—the 
organ says “ perambulated”—to beat the parish 
bounds. The first murmurs against Mr. B. are 
heard in the following report, which appeared 
in the organ at the time of the perambulation. 
“At the well-known Argyle’—it may be 
necessary to inform the benighted public at large 
that the Argyle is a public-house—“luncheon 
was provided, but when those who had worked 
visited the place, the seats at the table were all 
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occupied by those who had shirked the duty 
of visiting the landmarks, or had made this 
their place of joining. Those who were shut 
out, however, after some clamour and delay 
were provided with the needful refreshment in 
another room, and the worthy landlord had the 
pleasure of knowing that all his guests were 
satisfied, although one of the waiters expressed 
his astonishment at the appetites of the parties 
up-stairs.” 

A week or two afterwards, this matter was 
brought under the notice of the vestry. The 
proceedings are thus reported in the leading 
organ : 

“The bill of expenses for perambulating the 
boundaries of the parish, amounting to one 
hundred and thirty-three pounds eighteen 
shillings and sixpence, was presented from the 
general purposes committee. 

“Mr. N. said the expenses had been much 
increased by persons not vestrymen being at the 
dinner. 

“Mr. D. had seen persons there who were 
not vestrymen, or connected with neighbouring 
parishes, and who were busy bonneting vestry- 
men.” (My conscience, bonnet a vestryman !) 
“He could name the coroner’s beadle for one 
He had been told that plates of meat had been 
sent from the Argyle to the house of Mr. B. 

“Mr. B. rose indignantly, and denied the 
assertion. 

“Mr. D. could give his authority, namely, 
Mr. F. 

“ Mr. B.: Then Mr. F. is a liar! 

“A riotous scene then took place between 
Mr. B. and the other vestrymen, after which 
the resolution was adopted.” 

A number of letters now ed in upon the 
organ in reference to those plates of meat and 
certain dinner-tickets which Mr. B. had been 
offering to persons not vestrymen at the bar of 
a public-house. Here is a passage from the 
letter of an “ Argylian :” 

“ It is said that Mr. B. had several tickets to 
dispose of for the perambulation dinner, and if 
that charge is also devoid of truth, it will be 
gratifying to honest ratepayers to know that 
Mr. B. can ride triumphantly in his chariot 
through the fiery ordeal of an atmosphere of 
scandal and slander, and come forth as a man 
who shall shine resplendent in the armoury of 
truth, honour, and honesty !” 

The leading article in this number of the 
organ is devoted to Mr. B. and the tickets. 
The editor goes on a different metaphorical tack 
from that of the “ Argylian.” Hear him: 

“ Tf there is any truth in the statements and 
charges contained in those letters, we need hardly 
say that Mr. B.’s public career will be snuffed out 
like a candle, and he will have to retire into 
that solitude wherein he will find solace in the 
companionship of Zimmerman, and be comforted 
with the ‘last days of a condemned.’ ” 

But there is yet another charge brought, 
against Mr. B. by an odious implication. Thus : 

“You may perhaps learn it, if you will be so 
good as to ask Mr. B. whether there is any 
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truth in the table-talk at the Argyle that he 
undertook to arrange the terms with the artist 
who was to paint the portrait of Mr. S., and on 
doing so palin it a secret condition that his own 
portrait should also be painted for his own use, 
and be included in the price paid for the por- 
trait of Mr. 8.” 

Mr. B. of course indignantly denies these im- 
putations; but I regret to say that his explana- 
tions—which certainly exhibit a great variety of 
statement both as to the cold meat and the 
tickets—are always received with jeers. 

Who is this Mr. S., whose portrait has been 
painted for the vestry, and to whom the rate- 
payers have presented a gold watch? We find 


an interesting answer to this question in a letter 
addressed to the organ by an “ Inmate of the 


Workhouse.” It is a testimony that the poor 
have some friends among the incapable at in- 
sensible men who form the local boards of 
administration. The “Inmate” is evidently a 
constant correspondent of the organ, a chiel who 
makes it his business to take notes of what goes 
on in the workhouse and print them for the in- 
formation of the ratepayers and the public. 

** From all I have written formerly, the public 
must not think that the board of directors of the 
poor is entirely made up of blunderers and know- 
nothings. Far from it; there are still to be 
found among that notorious body some hard- 
working, honest-minded, and practical men, 
who, having some Christian feeling for their 
fellow-creatures who have been so unfortunate 
as to seek a refuge in their own parish work- 
house, would be very glad if they were well 
treated and properly cared for by those who 
have their guardianship . . . but unfortunately 
for the necessitous poor and for the ratepayers, 
these men are at present in the minority at nine 
out of ten of our board meetings. .. At the head 
of this band of good men and true, stands Mr® 
S.... Many a time when called upon has 
Mr. S. left his own fireside and accompanied 
some poor creature to the workhouse, and by 
his intercession has obtained for him that food 
and shelter which before had been unjustly re- 
fused to him. Great, indeed, was the delight of 
hundreds of the inmates upon reading in your 
journal the account of the presentation to their 
much esteemed friend, and I am only sorry that 
an opportunity was not afforded them of con- 
tributing their mites.” 

Our parish organ, while keeping a sharp eye 
upon the expenditure of the board oi directors, 
displays the greatest solicitude for the condition 
of the poor in the workhouse. In this respect 
it seems to be a kind-hearted organ, and the 
inmates, recognising its sympathetic feeling, 
never fail, when they consider themselves ill 
used, to address their complaints to the editor. 
In former times one of the greatest hardships 
of the pauper’s condition was the want of any 
means of making his injuries known to the 
public. Niggardly directors, or a cruel master, 
could do anything with him, starve him, beat 
him, or lock him up in 2 black hole, and makea 
lunatic of him “a There was no appeal except to 





his helpless fellows, who could only pass the 
story on to the public by word of mouth—which 
is slow, and wants the authority of print. But 
now, in the parish organ, the oppressed pauper 
finds a court of appeal always ready to hear his 
cause, and, if just, to espouse it. ‘Two inmates 
of our workhouse were recently put into what 
is pleasantly called the “ separation ward.” It 
was a close dirty hole worse than any prison 
cell. The men made their hard case known to 
the parish organ, the organ made it known to 
the public, and forthwith the men were rescued 
from the black hole by order of the Poor Law 
Board. Hear the indignant voice of the organ 
on the conduct of the cruel directors: “It is 
our duty to remind the ratepayers that parlia- 
ment is paramount, and upholds the integrity of 
the Poor Law Board, whose functions have been 
so judiciously administered under the guidance 
of that able and distinguished statesman, the 
Hon. Charles Villiers, as to make it popular 
throughout the country ; and it will not serve 
the cause of local self-government with the new 
parliament to say that the directors (of St. 
Sniffens) are a pig-headed and ignorant set of 
men, and scarcely conscious of the illegalities of 
their conduct.” 

Is the editor of the Gazette justified in ap- 
plying such terms to the directors of the poor 
of the parish of St. Sniffens? “‘ Pig-headed,” 
“ jenorant,” “ unfit for their office ”—these are 
sweeping charges. Let us see if we can find any 
warrant for these epithets in the weekly delibe- 
rations of the board of directors as reported in 
the organ of the parish. 

The business, on one occasion, opens with 
complaints that the chief medical officer is very 
extravagant. It _— that his extravagance 
consisted in using the best medicines, and giving 
the patients wine and beer to assist their re- 
covery. The board, however, is of opinion that 
inferior medicines—which are of no use whatever 
—are quite good enough for paupers, and that 
the cousumption of beer must be decreased at 
all hazards. 

Presently two doctors come before the board 
and begin quarrelling. One of the doctors had 
neglected to attend a poor woman in child-bed ; 
the other had attended on being sent for, and 
claimed the fee. Says the organ: “In the course 
of the proceedings, some very unprofessional 
language was made use of, such as ‘interested 
motives,’ ‘ dirty fellow,’ &c. Eventually, the 
directors expressed the opinion that the omission 
to attend the poor woman arose from an error, 
which it was hoped would not occur again.” 

Errors, we know, will occur in the best regu- 
lated establishments, but the very next matter 
which comes before the board shows that some- 
thing worse than error may be charged against 
the directors of the poor of this parish. “ A poor 
woman who applied for admission to the House 
was refused, with these Christian words: ‘ We 
have quite enough rubbish like you.’ She then 
wandered to Regent’s Park, near Primrose-hill, 
and there gave birth to a child.” 

When a pauper dies in our workhouse, it is 
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not thought necessary to send an intimation to 
his friends. The following complaint was re- 
cently laid before the board of directors : 

“My father requiring medical advice, was 
admitted into the infirmary of the house on the 
21st of July, and on the days appointed to visit 
him, being Wednesday, my mother went to see 
him, and on Wednesday 26th, and found him, to 
all appearance, better; at all events, expecting 
when she next went to see him to find him alive, 
but, to her grief and surprise, he was not only 
dead, but Jzried, when she next went to see him, 
on Wednesday the 9th.” 

A conference of delegates from various boards 
of guardians recently proposed an uniform dietary 
and task-work for houseless poor. The recom- 
mendation has been adopted in this parish with 
certain modifications. ‘‘ Casuals” receive, twice 
a day, six ounces of bread and a pint of gruel, 
and are required to break two bushels of stone, 
or pick two pounds of oakum. During the 
summer months, their allowance will be six 
ounces of bread only—without the gruel. At 
a recent meeting of the board, one of the kind- 
hearted minority expressed his regret that the 
gruel was to be taken away for six months of 
the year; “it was driving too hard a bargain 
with the poor, and screwing them down to 
death’s door.” It is certainly driving a very 
hard bargain with them, for on the confession 
of a member of the board the price of their 
food is twopence, and the value of their labour 
is twopence-halfpenny. So that the tender 
guardians make a halfpenny profit out of each 
transaction. 

From what I read in the columns of the organ, 
I judge the master of the workhouse to be an 
irresponsible person, who can do just as he likes. 
He is constantly being censured for neglect of 
duty, but he is never dismissed. When avictim 
is offered up to appease the anger of the board, 
it is generally an under clerk, a nurse, or a store- 
keeper. The directors and the master seem to 
be permanently antagonistic. There was a great 
jealousy lately between them with respect to a 

auper who gave out that he was the heir to 
arge estates. The pauper confided this hopeful 
matter to the master, and the master privately 
helped him to prosecute his claim without letting 
the directors know anything about it. While 
there seemed any prospect of the estates being 
recovered, they were all exceedingly indulgent 
and kind to the expectant inmate; but when the 
affair turned out to be a mare’s nest, the master 
was censured for allowing the expectant te have 
luxuries ! 





In reference to this “notorious case,” the 
organ has the following sarcastic paragraph : 

“THe WorkuovsE Miiiionnarre.—To the 
curious, who are fond of tracing the footsteps 
of a millionnaire, we may mention that JoserH 
Smart, Esquire, has taken his departure for 
his ancestral seat in Leicestershire. It is said 
that a certain noble lord will grace the distin- 
guished circle who will be entertained by this 
venerable gentleman during the autumn in his 
far-famed Marpire Hatts. We understand 
that it is not the venerable gentleman’s inten- 
tion to visit the family estates in Ayrshire this 
season.” 

I observe that “dinners and refreshments 
for the directors” form an oft-recurring charge 
in the parish accounts ; but I do not find such 
items mentioned in the bill which the parish 
presents to the ratepayers. Perhaps it is 
these little matters that are included in the 
“ et csetera.” 

Writing a passage of history by the light 
which the eel: newspapers cast upon parochial 
affairs, what shall we say? Ought it not to be 
something like this :—“ The affairs of the popu- 
lous and important parish of St. Sniffens are 
administered by men who are manifestly want- 
ing in natural ability and education, and in the 
common feelings of humanity. Their delibera- 
tions in the vestry hall are disgraced by noisy 
altercations and coarse language. Their igno- 
rance is so profound, and their efforts to direct 
parochial affairs are so absurdly futile, that the 
wholesome principle of local self-government 
has been covered with ridicule and contempt, 
and so most undeservedly brought into disre- 
pute.” 
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